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Make Your Ensilage in the Field 


—save time, labor and money 




















Power from the power take-off 
of the tractor operates the Mc- 
Cormick-Deering Ronning En- 
silage Harvester. The result is 
speed and economy in silo filling 
heretofore unattained. 





























McCormick-Deering 


Ensilage Harvester 


NEW method of making en- 

silage is introduced with the 

McCormick-Deering Ensilage 
Harvester. It combines the vari- 
ous operations of preparing ensi- 
lage, eliminates handling of heavy 
bundles, and reduces the size of 
the crew. It cuts costs and pro- 
vides the very best quality ensilage. 
No twine is used, no trading of help 
is needed, and the housewife does 
not have a big crew to feed. 


_ The sickle, the cutting mechan- 
ism, and the elevator—all are driven 


Write for a copy 









by power from the tractor engine 
through the tractor power take-off. 
The machine complies in every re- 
spect with the strictest safety laws 
of all states. 


Bridge-type construction, 35 ball 
and roller bearings, pressure lubri- 
cation, roller chains, and enclosed 
gears provide a machine of excep- 
tional strength, long life, and low 
operating costs. Before you make 
plans for filling your silo, see the 
McCormick-Deering Ensilage 
Harvester at the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer’s store near you. 


of Ensilage Harvester Folder A-303-U. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So, Michigan Ave. 


of America 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, 
Des Moines, Dubuque, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Si 
City, Iowa; and at 90 other points in the United States 
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Play Safe—Mark Your Poultry | 
With the W-F Poultry Marker 


Untess a poultry thief is 
caught in the act, or confesses, 
evidenee of ownership is neces- 
sary te convict him. Some posi- 
tive system of marking all poul- 
try is reeommended by the State 
Sheriff's Associatién and other 
law-enforcing organizations. 


_The Wallaces’ Farmer marker 
gives you a positive means of 
identifying your chickens and 
other poultry. It puts your in- 
dividual number on each bird 
with imdelible ink. Thieves avoid 
marked poultry because it is 
harder te sell and more likely to 
cause arrest. 


A list of all W-F poultry 
marker owners and their regis- 
tered numbers is on file in the 
office of every county sheriff in 
Iowa, southern Minnesota, north- 
ern Missouri, and southeastern 
South Dakota, and in the office 
of each county agent. 














All licensed poultry dealers have been notified and asked to report 
at once to the sheriff or police whenever market poultry is offered for 


sale under suspicious circumstances. 


Price of marker complete with ink, full instructions, and a warning 


sign, $2.50. Order today from 


SERVICE BUREAU DEPARTMENT, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Sign of 
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Real Detective Work 
Ruins Thief 


A slip of paper dropped from the 
pocket of a chicken thief while he 
was lifting hens off the roost, and 
the excellent sleuthing of a sheriff 
and a farmer, ruined a well-organized 
gang of chicken thieves. All spring, 
farmers in central Iowa had been 
missing chickens in wholesale lots. 
One farmer in Boone county lost over 
one hundred. An- 
other farmer had 
nearly two hundred 
chickens lifted off 
the roosts. Then 
came the slip—of 
paper — which led 


eventually to the 
capture and_ the 
sentence of the 
thieves. 


It all started 
when H. B. Leslie, 
of Franklin coun- 
ty, went out to his 
chicken house one 
morning and made 
the discovery that 
most of his chick- 
ens were gone. He 
knew very. well 
that they had been 
there the night be- 
fore when he had 
closed up the poul- 
try house. Evident- 
ly, thieves had vis- 
ited the place. Mr. 
Leslie therefore 
looked for clues 
and soon found 
a piece of paper on the ground with 
“No. 103” on it. It didn’t give much 
information, but Leslie put it in his 
pocket and got in touch with Sheriff 
F. S. Schweiger, at Hampton. 

Schweiger had heard of many cases 
of chicken stealing in nearby coun- 
ties, and he immediately began to 
question Leslie. The slip of paper 
was produced, and the sheriff looked 
at it. Certainly it didn’t amount to 
much. He showed it to others, and 
finally some one mentioned that it 
looked like a time slip, similar to 
those used in factories where men 
are employed. So the sheriff began 
to investigate. He telephoned sur- 
rounding cities, and eventually he 
got word that Marshall county offi- 
cials had been watching a certain fel- 
low, who had a crime record; but up 
to that time they had nothing on 
him. 

Schweiger and Leslie talked it 
over. Marshalltown had _ factories. 
Here was a chance to investigate. So 
a tour of manufacturing plants was 
made, and eventually the slip with a 
single number on it was found to be 
the kind used by the Dunham Manu- 
facturing Company. The number was 
that assigned to Arthur Gardner. So 
this fellow was arrested. He soon de- 
cided to confess. He implicated oth- 
ers. Another trip to Marshalltown, 
and more arrests. Seven thieves were 
captured. Two automobiles, similar 
to those seen near the Leslie farm, 
were identified in front of the house 
where the thieves named by Gardner 
made their home. 

In the gang were Mrs. Bertha Pax- 
son, her two sons, Ollie and Henry, 
Russell Ball and wife, Arthur Gard- 
ner and his son Clyde. When Sheriff 
Schweiger had the seven members 
safely in jail at Hampton, all but 
Ball confessed and asked the court 
for mercy. Ball was hard, and re- 
fused to say anything for a while. His 
record showed, on investigation, that 
he had done time before in Iowa pris- 
ons as a bank robber. He was willing 
to fight. But when he heard the oth- 
ers had confessed, he finally took his 
“rap” and was off to Fort Madison 
for five years. Mrs. Ball, whose con- 
fession helped the case along, was 





“Ball ran the gang.” 





given ninety days in the county jail: 
so was Mrs. Paxson, and her sons 
were sent up for thirty days. Gard. 
ner was fined, and his son was sent 
to the state training school. 

It developed in the case that Ra}! 
was the “brains” of the gang. He 
would go about during the daytime, 
line up a farm, and, by means of 4 
canvassing job, get on the place and 
look things over. Then, under 
cover of night, he would send some 
of the younger 
members out to do 
the actual stealing, 
They brought the 
chickens in to him: 


the 


Ball disposed of 
them. 
State agents 


helped a great deal 
in this case, and 
they have been 
quite active in the 
running down of 
poultry thieves. We 
congratulate them 
on their efforts, 
Also, we want to 
give a big hand to 
Sheriff Schweiger, 
of Franklin coun- 
ty. Due to his pér- 
sistent efforts, he 
was instrumental 


in breaking up a 
big poultry stealing 
gang. 


As Leslie was a 
member of 
Service Bureau, he 
has been presented 
with the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead reward 
for the capture of the gang. Fine 
work, everybody! 


the 


Read This and Save Money 


Recently, a couple of representa- 
tives from a Kansas City procery 
company called on us and wondered 
why we had advised folks to beware 
of them. It was easy to explain. We 
had a bundle of complaints ranging 
from $4 each to $60, and most of 
them unsettled. The representatives 
claimed it was the fault of the agents 
who failed to turn in the orders. We 
tried to convince them that they 
should take care of these complaints 
at once. 

Folks who must patronize traveling 
agents should follow this procedure: 
If the agent insists you pay at once, 
make the checks payable to the com- 
pany the man represents. This will 
prevent the agent from cashing the 
eheck the same day he gets it and 
getting away with the eash. Or, better 
yet, why not have the shipment come 
Cc. O. D.?. It might cost a dime more 
that way, but it insures your getting 
the goods or not paying for them. 

Why hand over good cash to un- 
known agents? Find out first who 
these fellows are. That's the easiest 
way to save a lot of money. 


Tough Luck! 


Inquiries coming to the Service 
Bureau lately indicate a lot of our 
readers are wondering why they fail 
to receive answers to letters ad- 
dressed to the People’s’ Popular 
Monthly, of Des Moines. This maga 
zine has suspended publication. The 
company publishing it is in receivers’ 
hands, and the post office is returt 
ing unopened mail addressed to the 
concern. Just a case of a company 
being unable to meet obligations nt 
having to close up. 





A purebred Jersey cow in Oregon 
recently produced 1,042 pounds of 
butterfat and 15,592 pounds or mor? 
than seven tons of milk in a year. 
This is the equivalent of 1,303 pounds 
of butter or 7,252 quarts of milk. 
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How Big a Loan Is a 
Farmer Worth? 


Letters Ask Higher Standing for Land, Livestock and 
Crop Loans 


ing capital to enable him to carry on 

his business with proper efficiency and 
at low costs? While some sections seem to be 
well served with short time and intermediate 
loans, an increasing number of farmers and 
country bankers report that the new system 
of country banking, as modified by the regu- 
lations of state and federal authorities, simply 
is not doing the work of helping to finance 
local farm operations. 

What’s the trouble? Let’s have some farm- 
ers describe the disease. 

Here is a letter from northern Iowa. This 
man, owner of two farms, wanted to borrow 
$300 to help the renter on the second farm to 
buy some cattle. He went to his local bank. 


Must Fill Out Blank 


‘‘The bank officer said to me: ‘You'll have 
to fill out one of these blank applications be- 
fore we can let you have the money.’ I took 
the blank, and it sure was a complicated af- 
fair, requirng the applicant to list everything 
in the line of personal and real estate, ete. 
Well, I never had done anything of this kind 
before, and it seemed a lot of darned red tape 
and nonsense. However, I did fill out the part 
of the blank relating to my real estate. This 
showed I owned one well improved farm of 
240 acres, without a cent against it, and anoth- 


H AS the corn belt farmer enough work- 


- er good 160 with but $6,000 


one money, no matter how much farm land he 
may own, whether it is clear of debt or not, 
and, furthermore, we can’t lend unless the 
applicant can show that he has liquid assets 
that can be readily converted into. cash.’ ”’ 

Another farmer, this one in eastern Iowa, 

says: 
‘*Last fall I wanted to borrow $500. I had 
just threshed 1,500 bushels of oats, had a half- 
interest in 130 acres of corn, a barn full of 
hay, had ten horses (two registered), fifty 
head of purebred cattle, twenty ewes, ten 
sows and one hundred pigs, with a full line of 
equipment, tractor, ete. The cashier said he 
would have to take it up with the board. Two 
days later, he turned me down, saying the 
board didn’t like chattel mortgages and the 
banking department wouldn’t let the bank 
take them.”’ 

What happens in territory where a bank 
closes?’ A southern Iowa farmer who owned 
stock in such a bank tells of cleaning up that 
obligation and going on to reduce his note of 
$5,000. He was a big feeder and farmer, and 
was making fair headway. Then he sold some 
hogs and ‘got a check for $2,000. 

‘‘T had not paid my fall taxes, expecting to 
do so out of this money. The examiner, how- 
ever, insisted that the full amount be turned 
in, and, as he had a mortgage on the pigs, I 
had to do it. Then I tried to borrow the tax 
money ($500), but, altho I could offer secur- 





ity in livestock, corn and machinery worth 
$6,000 or $7,000, I couldn’t get the loan. Fin- 
ally, I had to sell the twenty choice sows I had 


picked from the spring pigs. These were 
purebred and represented many years of cull- 
ing. My herd is ruined.’’ 

We could go on quoting indefinitely, but 
these letters are typical. The striking thing 
was that in most eases there was no criticism 
of the local banker. The criticism was of the 
banking regulations inflicted from above. 
One farmer writes: 

‘‘These men (the bankers whom he had 
known for years) are good friends of mine, 
but they seem to be driven by some one.”’ 

What it seems to come to is that farm land, 
livestock and equipment, the assets into which 
a good farmer puts his money, do not rate 
high as security under present banking regu- 
lations. 


What the Bankers Think 


What do bankers themselves think of these 
conditions ? 

One central Iowa farmer, who is also a bank 
president, hits hard at the bank examiners: 
‘“*I believe if the banking department would 
appoint examiners who had farmed, it would 
be better for the banks. Right now, we would 
get along better without any examiners. 
Farmers take a different kind of credit than 
they do. Successful farm- 





against it. The report also 
showed I did not owe one 
cent in personal debts. 

“Tl handed this in and 
said I thought that was suf- 
ficient to get $300 for sixty 
days. The officer said: ‘I’m 
sorry, but we have received 
instructions not to lend any 


The inside of a cashier’s 


ers on a bank board know 





cage is not especially spectac- 
ular, but thru it courses the 
financial lifeblood of all our 
rural communities. Any 
change in national banking 
policy is eventually felt in 
country banks (below and at 
right Sully, Iowa, State Bank; 
top of page, Bank of New 
Providence, Iowa). 
























a good deal better what 
credit a man should have 
than somebody who comes 
in and looks over an ap- 
plication on a piece of 
paper.’’ 

A farmer in northern 
Iowa, who is also a bank 
director, writes: 

‘“We have been trying to 
take care of local credit 
needs, and to do that have 














borrowed from the federal 























reserve. We may have to 
stop, since the examiner doesn’t approve. 
He seems to want us to load up on bonds. 

. Bank examiners, to be helpful, should 
be critical, but their criticism should be 
tempered with a little common sense. Some 
of the best paper we have is listed slow or 
doubtful by the examiner—paper that you 
or I would prefer to stocks and bonds. Many 
examples occur where paper is listed as 
slow, doubtful or even as a loss, and that 
paper is collected within six months.’’ 

A bank eashier says: 

‘‘There is something radically wrong. 
Practically all loans to local farmers areé 
classed as objectionable, while money placed 
at call or in bonds, which neither we nor 
any one else can ¢all good or otherwise, will 
pass without comment.’ 

An amusing sidelight on this comes from 
a Minnesota man. He writes: 

‘‘T notice banks are turning down farm- 
ers im preference to bonds secured by city 
property. It hap- (Concluded on page 15) 








HE other day, a sub- 
scriber wrote in to 
say: ‘‘Yes, I agree with 
everything you say about 
the price level, and the 
way deflation has added one-third to farm 
debts in the last year. I share your fear that 
if things go on, debts will inerease another 
third, just by the further lowering of the 
price level, in another five years. But what 
in thunder are we going to do about it?”’ 
That is a general demand. We have all been 
in a state of shell-shock for a good while. 
There has been lots of discussion, but no ac- 
tion. Frankly, we think that the present eco- 
nomic situation has been pretty thoroly and 
accurately analyzed. We know what is the 
trouble, and we ought to know what is to be 
done. 


Fighting to 
Bring Back 
Good Times 


Let’s go ahead. Let’s organize this farm 
program so that every farmer will know how 
to pitch in and do his share. And let’s get 
action in a hurry. 

‘As we see it, the program to bring back 
good times to farm people (and to city people, 
too, since the declining price level has hurt 
everybody) divides into several groups. 

The first group of jobs includes inflation 
of the price level to the 1926 level, recognition 
of real estate as security for loans by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and stimulation of the 
export trade by intelligent handling of for- 
eign debts and German reparations. Imme- 
diate action is possible on these points. 

In the second group of jobs, we find grad- 
ual reduction of the tariff, lower school taxes 
thru state and federal aid, and the handling 
of the surplus problem thru the debenture, 
equalization fee or some other plan. These 
require more time, but progress can be made 
even on these in the next twelve months. 

In the long-time part of the program are 
included the strengthening of cooperation, the 
development of rural communities, the eradi- 
eation of the thieves that prey on farmers, 
and a number of other jobs that require long- 
continued, non-spectacular, steady work. 

This program is not new. It is one for 
which Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead has been working for years. The point 
is that right now many business groups, which 
used to be hostile to these ideas, and some 
farm groups, which used to be doubtful, have 
come around to accept the soundness of the 
program. The time is ripe to put the whole 
plan over. 

Our immediate concern is with the first 
group of jobs, where immediate action can 
bring quick results. On the side of interna- 
tional relations, President Hoover has made 
a good start in asking for a moratorium on 
international debts for a year. The president 
needs to be encouraged to go on to press for 
international reduction of armaments, revi- 
sion of debts, and revision of German repa- 
rations. 

Farm interest is clear here. So long as the 
prices of our major farm products are set in 
the world market, the buying power of Eu- 
rope affects every corn belt farm. Think, for 
instance, what a renewed German demand for 
lard would do to the price of hogs! 

What can we do to help? Every farm or- 
ganization and every individual farmer can 
go on record, by means of resolutions and 
letters to congressmen, as favoring the presi- 


dent’s plan for a moratorium and in urging 


further steps along the same line. 

On bringing back the price level to the 1926 
level and stopping the process of deflation 
that is increasing the burden of debt on every 
one, the course is equally plain. Let every 
farm group ask the Federal Reserve Board to 
use its powers to begin a mild inflation. Let 
every farmer see that his congressman goes 
on record in writing as favoring a joint reso- 
lution instructing the Federal Reserve Board 


r 
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and the Department of the Treasury to use 
their powers to bring the price level back to 
the 1926 level. Let every farmer and farm 
group exert similar pressure to secure the im- 
mediate appointment of a commission to ree- 
ommend legislation providing for a stable 
price level (at the 1926 level) to the next ses- 
sion of congress. 

The matter of getting recognition by the 
Federal Reserve Board and by state banking 
officials of the merits of real estate as secur- 
ity. is tied up with the price level situation. 
Get action of recognizing real estate as ap- 
proved security, and the credit situation in 
the farming areas would improve at once. The 
dumping of farm land on the market by banks 
would stop. To secure such action, we need 
to follow the course outlined to deal with the 
price level: Press for immediate action by 
the Federal Reserve Board, and for specific 
instructions by congress as soon as it meets. 
Here, too, congressmen should be placed on 
record at once. 

‘With an improvement in the international 
situation, with the start of a mild inflation by 
the Federal Reserve Board, with the accept- 
ance ef real estate as security for short-time 
loans, up to a reasonable percentage of a 
bank’s loans, we are convineed that a general 
spurt in business would result, and that the 
farm commodity markets would respond fa- 
vorably. 

The time for general grumbling, for aimless 
complaining, or for stoie aeceptance of the 
situation has passed. We ean pull ourselves 
out of this pit, and do it quickly. Farmers, in 
driving for these ends, would not be alone. 
Powerful urban groups are headed in the 
same direction. The job can be done. 

See that your local farm organization, at 
its next meeting, passes resolutions along the 
lines indicated above and sends them to the 
local congressman, the state officials, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, President Hoover and the 
higher-ups in the farm organization itself. 
And you yourself, if you really want action, 
should sit down this minute and write to your 
congressman, ‘at his home address, that you 
want him to work for joint resolutions in- 
structing the Federal Reserve Board to begin 
a policy of mild inflation and to secure the 
acceptance of the typical farm security of real 
estate as approved banking security. Clip this 
editorial and send it along with your letter. 

This is a battle for lower taxes, less burden- 
some mortgages, better credit, higher prices 
for farm commodities. It can be won, in part 
at least, and won quickly. Do your share! 


T THIS writing, the 
In the — second week in July, 
it looks as tho the corn 
Corn Belt production of the United 
States would be at least 
2,900,000,000 bushels, or 800,000,000 bushels 
more than in 1930. 

Weather for corn was almost ideal during 
the’ first ten days of July, altho there were 
spots all over the corn belt, especially in Ohio, 
where drouth damage was starting. 

The subsoil moisture is so lacking that hot, 
dry weather during the next two weeks could 
do enormous damage. The cool early July 
weather, with showers coming after the hot 
June weather has made Iowa corn look better 
than ever before at this season of the year. 
In Missouri, corn is backward because of cool, 
wet weather in May. 

We still are expecting decidedly hot weather 
during the last half of July or early August. 
However, the cool weather during early July 
makes this less likely than we expected in late 
June. At that time, we thought the chances 
were at least six to one of a hot July. Now we 
think the chances of extreme heat are only 
two or three to one. 


Weather 


OLKS who figured on 


Feed Cheap 


Oats to Stock blue grass pastures 
earrying mueh stock thry 
On Pasture the summer will have ty 


figure again. The hot, 
dry weather in late June burned up a lot of 
corn belt pastures and badly damaged other, 
No matter what rains come later, the yield 
from this blue grass will be -much lighter 
than usual. 

What’s going to happen to the beef calves, 
the dairy cows, and the dairy young stuff 
that are now wandering disconsolately over 
the brown surface of what was good pasture 
this spring? If they pick up only what i, 
left on those pastures, there are going to be 
some lean looking calves and some gaunt cows 
by fall. 


Quite plainly, it is going to be necessary 


to supplement these. damaged pastures with 


some feed. What feed? We have all been 
moaning around a good deal about twenty 
cent oats. That’s a terrible price for a cash 
erop certainly. But what will you get for 
the oats if you use it to keep the beef calves 
growing, to keep the milk cows in good flesh, 
to keep the dairy calves coming along? 

We aren’t sure just what you'll get, but 
we'are entirely sure that it will be more than 
twenty cents a bushel. Cheap oats fits into 
a bad year for blue grass like a key in a 
lock. Sell your oats this season to your stock 
that is on pasture. 


Good News OR several months, 
the federal reserve 

On Money banks have been doing 
Matters all in their power to 
force additional credit 


and eurreney into cireulation in the United 
States! In late June, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York took a further step when 
it announeed that, in association with the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France and 
the Bank for International Settlements, it 
had arranged to purchase from the German 
Reichsbank up to a total of $25,000,000 of 
prime commercial bills. It now seems, there- 
fore, that the central banks of the world are 
beginning to do some of the things that we 
have been pleading for them to do. Now that 
the leading banks of the United States, Eng- 
land and France have worked together to 
help the Germans out of their hole, they may 
be willing to take a still further step and 
really work in a constructive way on the 
world gold problem. 

We are convinced that something of this 
sort can be done which will be of tremendous 
value to the world in stabilizing prices at a 
level like that of 1926, provided the congress- 
men and senators of the middle-west will edu- 
eate the people in this part of the country to 
see the light on international problems. It is 
obvious that the German reparations and the 
allied debt can not be paid off in a price level 
as low as that now prevailing. It is just as 
obvious that these foreign countries will be 
ruined at this low price level as that the farm- 
ers in debt will be ruined if the low price 
level continues. 

There is almost a world-wide desire for 
higher prices, but these higher prices can be 
obtained only by international cooperation in 
the use of gold and the world eredit struc- 
ture. The big central banks are willing to go 
a long way in this matter, provided they are 
assured there will be no criticism from the 
rank and file of the common people. 

Here is a gold¢n opportunity for middle- 
western and southern congressmen and sen- 
ators to display some real statesmanship. It 
is first their job to educate themselves on these 
world monetary matters; second, to educate 
the people, and, third, to educate the adminis- 
tration. It is a thing which must be done rap- 
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jdly in order to avoid serious political upsets 
jn many of the nations of the world. We hope 
that Democrats and Republicans will work on 
this problem with equal eagerness, so that 
something tangible can be accomplished 
pefore another winter of unemployment 
comes ON. 


Rainfall OR four years the 

: Texas experiment 
And Protein station has been running 
In Corn chemical analyses on corn 


from twelve different 
places in the state. Rainfall records have also 
been kept and it appears that there is a ten- 
dency for corn grown in the sections of the 
larger rainfall to contain only 9 or 10 per 
cent protein, whereas in the drier regions the 
corn contains 11 or 12 per cent protein. 

Probably one reason why the short corn 
crop of 1930 went so much farther in support- 
ing livestock than anybody expected resulted 
from the higher protein content which, in 
turn, was due to the drouth. Some people 
think that the higher feeding quality of the 
corn may have been almost as important as 
the unusually mild winter. 

The Texas experiments indicate that the 
soil and the season are far more important in 
determining the chemical composition of corn 
than the variety. In one part of Texas, for 
instance, all of the varieties would contain 
around 8 or 9 per cent protein, whereas at 
another station the same varieties would all 
contain 12 or 13 per cent. 

Our guess is that a season which is fairly 
dry during the late summer and early fall 
combined with a rich soil will produce corn of 
a greater feeding value. 


Using Rye ITH wheat down 

and rye almost un- 
On Wheat salable, it seems absurd to 
As Pasture suggest that corn belt 


farmers can sow these 
grains with profit. Yet we believe there are 
eases where this ean be done and without add- 
ing to the burdensome surplus either. As 
early spring pasture, either rye or wheat can 
be made extremely valuable to most stock 
farms. Stock can be turned out two or three 
weeks earlier than usual if a small field of 
rye or wheat is seeded in August or early 
September. With spring pigs and with eattle 
too, early pasture cuts costs. 

The drouth of 1930 and the extreme heat of 
late June this year have reduced the yield of 
permanent and semi-permanent pastures. The 
bad effects will still be felt next season in 
many cases. It will be necessary next year to 
piece out regular pasture land with something 
else. Here is where early seeded rye and 
wheat fit in. Not only does a field of this 
kind help with early pasture, but if clover 
and timothy are seeded in the spring and 
the wheat or rye not pastured too close, there 
is a chance of more pasture later in the year. 

Check up and see how you are going to be 
fixed for pasture next spring. It may pay you 
to sow some rye or wheat this summer. 


Hog Cholera UR attention has 
Serum Prices been called to the 


fact that 100 eubie centi- 
Reasonable meters of hog cholera se- 


rum sell today for 55 
cents, whereas, in 1914, the same quantity 
sold for $2. In other words, hog cholera serum 
1s farther below pre-war prices than almost 
any other products, except possibly rubber. 
Farmers are trying to avoid every expense 
possible this year, and we are afraid that too 
many of them will try to save by not vacci- 
nating their spring pigs. In such ease, we 
may have an unusual outbreak of hog cholera 
next fall. That is the reason that we are call- 
mg the attention of our readers to the fact 
that serum prices are below pre-war levels. 
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HE temperature was about 100 degrees 

one afternoon late in June, in Columbia, 
Mo., when a friend took me around to see Bill 
Hirth, the most militant of farm leaders. | 
had seen Bill in action for many years in 
farm meetings at Des Moines and at Wash- 
ington, D. C., but I had never before seen him 
against his home background. Somehow, I 
had never thought of Bill as a lover of flow- 
ers, but my friend told me that he was a spe- 
cialist in the growing of peonies and iris. His 
office was. on the second floor of a rather 
typical small-town building on the west side, 
with the sun coming in plenty strong. Bill 
was busily working away, however, writing 
out an editorial by longhand on a much lit- 
tered-up desk, without any fan going, and 
apparently oblivious of the heat. On the walls 
of his room he had likenesses of Washington 
and Lincoln and a photograph of my grand- 
father. 

With all the passion of his intense person- 
ality, Hirth thinks the times now demand an- 
other Washington or Lincoln, or at least a 
Roosevelt. Apparently, he feels that revolu- 
tion is just around the corner unless positive 
leadership develops soon. I suggested to him 
that the Hoover moratorium had served as 
a breath of fresh air to revive world confi- 
dence. This suggestion did not please Mr. 
Hirth, however, because he thought that the 
matter would not be properly followed up. 

Mr. Hirth has been active in the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association for many years, and is 
very proud of the things it has done. He says 
that farm leaders who get together and talk 
wildly and vigorously are oftentimes quite 
useless when it comes to running a big co- 
operative. Down at Springfield, Mo., it seems 
that the Farm Club folks have a big dairy 
cooperative, which was up against a stiff busi- 
ness proposition a year ago when it found it 
could no longer sell milk powder to the bake- 
ries. Apparently, the bakeries decided they 
would economize in baking bread and not use 
milk powder any longer. The cooperative had 
to make a shift and make it suddenly. And 
so they hired an expert, by the name of 
Sanna, to devise a method of taking the milk 
sugar out of the milk powder. The milk pro- 
tein left seems to be unusually well adapted 
to ice cream making, so they now have a mar- 
ket for this new product at 25 cents a pound. 
They have also gone into the matter recently 
of making fancy new styles of soft cheeses for 
the St. Louis and Kansas City markets. 

I am listing these things because it is rath- 
er unusual to find a man who ean think part 
of the time in intensely political terms and 
part of the time in a clear-cut business way, 
and who likes to grew peonies and iris for a 
hobby. 

I don’t happen to agree with Mr. Hirth on 
his attitude toward the Farm Board, but I 
have to respect the vigor of his convictions. 
Probably more than any other person in the 
United States today, he feels that he is a 
Moses appointed to lead the farmers out of the 
wilderness. Men who have a feeling of this 
sort must always be reckoned with, even tho 
they may be wrong at times. 


HILE attending a Farm Bureau gather- 

ing in Mitchell County in northern Iowa, 
IT was shown on extraordinary thing in the 
way of highway construction from the Worth 
county line to St. Ansgar. Primary Road No. 
105 has been relocated in such a wavy that 
leading farmers estimate at least $100,000 
is being ‘spent unnecessarily. It seems that 
the road could have been located to avoid at 
least four of the six turns which are to echarac- 
terize the road now under construction. Also 
certain bridge construction and filling could 
have been avoided. A number of the farmers 
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of Mitchell county seem to be wondering why 
this particular road should be 120 feet wide. 

Ordinarily I am not so very much inter- 
ested in differences of opinion between farm- 
ers and the Highway Commission beeause I 
am not enough of an engineer to feel at all 
certain about the points involved. In this 
ease, however, anyone can see that a large 
sum of money is being unnecessarily spent in 
the building of this road from the Worth 
county line to St. Ansgar. Farmers who had 
called on the Highway Commission in ad- 
vance to point out to them how this expense 
could have been avoided were given no satis- 
factory reasons for the unusual location. Of 
course, the Mitchell county farmers are not 
being particularly hurt by this affair, but in 
times like these they hate to see money wasted. 
Moreover, they feel that if ordinary common 
sense is lacking in this particular piece of 
road, it may happen occasionally in other 
places in the state. 

Ordinarily I have felt that the Highway 
Commission has done a good job in loeating 
the roads to avoid turns and grades. This 
Mitehell county affair, however, demonstrates 
to me that engineers will occasionally make 
mistakes. In some eases, they might well 
pay attention to the opinion of hard-headed 
farmers. 


AM beginning to feel like a doctor. Doe- 

tors have sick people calling on them, mest 
of whom they can not help altho they offer 
prescriptions and cheerful advice. It must 
be depressing to sympathize with the ailments 
of a thousand people as a doctor must. 

People don’t come to me with their physi- 
cal ailments, but I am told by letter and by 
word of mouth about financial troubles. Onee 
in a long while, I am able to offer some cheer- 
ful advice which may be of a little help, but 
as a rule I am even more helpless than a doe- 
tor trying to help a patient with a deep-seated 
organic trouble. 

A man from Texas writes that the farmers 
of Iowa can have no conception of the depth 
of suffering in his part of the country. Ten- 
ants who have borrowed all they possibly ean 
and who at the present moment do not have 
anything with which to feed their mules are 
trying to produce cotton. In the corn belt 
most of the suffering seems to be mental 
rather than physical, but somehow I find it 
just as easy to sympathize with a quarter-see- 
tion lowa farmer who is just about to lose his 
farm at sixty years of age as I do with a 
Texas renter whose mules are starving. 

There are millions of people in the United 
States who are getting the same salaries to- 
day as they did two years ago and who are 
actually able to buy more today than ever 
before in their lives. It is hard for these peo- 
ple to realize the suffering which is going 
on among the unemployed, small business men 
who are on the verge of ruin, and those farm- 
ers who were hit by the combination of unus- 
ual drouth and low prices. Personally, I am 
almost beginning to think that the govern- 
ment should take 5 per cent from the salary 
of these fortunate people to form a great Red 
Cross fund-for the help of the unemployed. 
This fund might not do the unemployed very 
much good, but it would stab the conscious- 
ness of a large number of people who do not 
know as fully as they should just what is 
going on in the United States today. 

Perhaps I am suggesting this merely be- 
cause I have heard so many hard luek stories 
during the past year. The strange thing is 
that as I write the skies are blue, the air is 
soft and the flowers are blooming. Nature is 
pleasant and I can not see with my physical 
eyes any deep pall of gloom hanging over the 
country. Just the same it is there and it is 
going to take the combined, resolute, com- 
mon-sense efforts of us all to push it away. 


We don’t want the revolution and bloodshed 
which the peoples of some nations use to an- 
swer a situation of this kind. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 














wheat production on the 

Verblut Sovhoz farm in 
Soviet Russia are impres- 
sive, the school itself is even 
more unique. Production is 
secondary. The investment 
of three million rubles (a 
ruble is about 51 cents) in 
machinery, buildings, and 
other equipment for produc- 
tion, and the development of 
the great productive plant, ° 
are primarily aimed at pro- 
viding a practical training 
center for the students to 
learn giant farming at first 
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clothing, but hoping and be. 
lieving, for the most part, 
that conditions will soon be 
better ; and from that of the 
communist idealists, sharing 
in the hardships and priva- 
tions of this pioneering work 
because they have a sincere 
faith in the worth-whileness 
of the socialistic state they 
are helping to create. 

Many American engineers 
have helped, at one time or 
another, with the develop. 
ment of the Verblut Sovhoz. 
Many have found the going, 
here or on other Sovhozes. 
too rough, or the accumula- 














hand. As Director Margolin 








explained the idea to me, in 
his bare and simple office at 
Verblut: 

‘“We organized one farm 
to train men to farm on a 
big scale, for no school in the 
world was giving adequate 
training. I graduated as an 
agronomist, and for just one 
hour in my course I saw a 
tractor running. Such train- 
ing is not enough. Actual 
farm experience is neces- 
sary. In the same month 
that we decided to organize 
grain farms all over the 
country, we decided to organize a farm for 
training men.’’ 

Three types of trained men were needed: 
directors and managers, to handle the execu- 
tive work ; practical agricultural engineers, to 
operate the machines and keep them in con- 
dition ; and agronomists, to supervise and im- 
prove the crop operations. As Margolin sees 
it, agricultural engineers are scarcest in Rus- 
sia. There*are already plenty of agricultural 
schools, where agronomists can be trained in 
soils, biology, botany and crops; and there 
are plenty of executives with good experience 
in manufacturing or in other fields, who can 
be given some practical agricultural experi- 
ence for a year or two, and then be used for 
executives; it is largely a matter of personal 
ability, and executives are born rather than 
made, he feels, But for ‘‘engineering men,”’ 
which means in Russia men with the all- 
around acquaintance with an aptitude for 
handling and repairing machinery which 
American farm boys acquire almost antomat- 
ically, the Russian engineering colleges are 
quite insufficient. In his words: 


Machine Is Important 


“*The schools are old style and inexperi- 
enced in the new machinery. Many of the 
professors never even saw a combine. Machin- 
ery is the principal new thing in our develop- 
ment program, for the peasants knew seeds 
and plants before. The machine is the most 
important for success of the new organiza- 
tions. How can you make engineers for 
this kind of farming in a college? 

**We began our school by selecting men 
from the factories, experienced, steady 
workers with at least ten years of factory 
experience. That’s the best part of our 
experiment, I believe. I visited Antioch 
College, the General Electric Company’s 
factory school, the Ford training center, 
and many other American schools, and I 
believe we have a better method than any 
of them. Some of our men had no eduea- 
tion ; we started from the beginning with 
arithmetic and grammar. We had 400 
students to start with last year; this year 
we have 200 more.’’ 

From the beginning the men are given 
practical experience in production, as well 
as theoretical work in mathematics and 
later in mechanics. All of the combines 
were operated by students last year, and 
they participated in the plowing and fall 
seeding campaign as well. The school in- 
structors are a picked lot; some American 
mechanics at the start, young Russian en- 
gineers for theoretie instruction, and some 
top-notch men with good production ex- 


howing the Russian 


How lets Done 


Soviet Mechanics Do Not Always Heed Advice 


By MORDECAI EZEKIEL 


perience on older state farms. The course lasts 
two years, with practical experience in all 
phases of the work interspersed thruout, set- 
ting up machines, overhauling them in win- 
ter, operating them thru the seasons. At the 
end of the two years, Margolin believes, they 
will be the best wheat engineering men in the 
country. All of the best men, he hopes, will 
be given additional training from time to 
time in the future, so as to keep them always 
alive and growing. 


Has Faith in Experiment 


In concluding his summary of the plans 
and aspirations for his school-farm-experi- 
ment station, Margolin said: ‘‘I believe that 
the importance of our farm will grow rap- 
idly, and that we are going to establish here 
something of international importance. Our 
experiments with large-scale farming will be 
of importance in many countries; for there 
is no reason why the laws of industrial devel- 
opment can not be applied to farming.’’ 

This is the Verblut Sovhoz, as seen by the 
men whose imagination, tact and executive 
ability have created it. But one ean see it 
from many other viewpoints as well; from 
that of the American experts, working as ad- 
visers only; from that of the ordinary work- 
ers, stoically putting up with unheated rooms, 
limited simple food, and a bare minimum of 
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tion of petty annoyances too 
great, and have broken their 
contracts to return home be- 
for the end of their stated 
two years. Certainly living 
conditions in Russia are far 
below American standards. 
When a man feels that in 
spite of putting up with 
many hardships and endur- 
ing many inconveniences, 
he is not accomplishing any- 
thing, then it is no wonder 
that he should quit, Yet 
that is just the way that 
many foreign specialists in 
Russia feel. They are advisers only and their 
advice usually seems to be ignored. The Rus- 
sian workman, especially the ignorant, uned- 
ucated workman, has a sublime faith in his 
own knowledge and ability which is ludi- 
crous. While we were at Verblut a new 
twenty-four-foot combine was being assem- 
bled, the first of that size to be put together in 
Russia. Two Americans from the factory were 
there to help in getting it set up, one of them 
an engineer who had helped plan and design 
the machine. But would the workmen pay 
any attention to their suggestions? Not at 
all! They knew all about machinery, they 
said, They would put it together the way they 
knew it should go. And according to their 
own ideas they attempted to put it together, 
until when pieces put on upside-down or back- 
wards failed to fit or function, they at last 
discovered that something was wrong, and 
then proudly announced as their own inven- 
tion that it should be done the way they had 
first been told to do it. 


Make “New” Discovery 


In another case, soybeans were to be 
threshed with a combine. One of the Ameri- 
can specialists suggested how to set the teeth 
in the cylinder and adjust the speeds to do 
the job properly. Later he found the ma- 
chine set as had seemed right to the workers, 
running full blast and churning the beans 
into an excellent imitation of soybean-oil but- 
ter. Again the workers announced proudly 

that they had discovered something. No 
one before had ever had the idea of thresh- 





oe Sees 


Russia Moves 


Since the inauguration of the famous five-year 


ing beans with a combine—they were the 
first on earth to try it! The engineer's 
statements that it had been done for 
twenty years in America, and could be 
done with the same combine far better 
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plan, Russia has been taking some giant strides. 
In farming, for example, the Russian peasantry 
went in one jump from antiquated hand harvest- 
ing to the modern tractor-drawn combine. Soviet 
leaders, recognizing the lack of experience with 
machinery, hired American experts to give me- 
chanical training. One training school is the Ver- 
blut Sovhoz (photo at top of page), which is de- 
scribed in this second article by Mordecai Eze- 
kiel. Naturally, such a tremendous upheaval in 
methods is bearing some odd fruit. Mr. Ezekiel 
explains that while the Russians attack their 
work with great vigor and enthusiasm, they 
frequently disregard sound advice and waste 
some of their natural resources in the process. 


“he 








than they were doing it, fell on deaf ears. 
The Russians thought they had discov- 
ered something new under the sun—and 
both the joy and the arrogance of discov- 
erers was theirs. 

Only when something goes wrong ; when 
a motor refuses to start, when a part 
fails repeatedly from unknown causes, 
when ‘‘something goes haywire’’; then is 
the advice of the American adviser asked 
for and heeded. That is the real reason 
why he is still there. In times of stress 
he can be appeajed to as a last resort, and 
can be depended upon to straighten the 
trouble out. 

The socialistic ideas make it difficult 
to achieve a smoothly-working, coordinat- 
ed organization. Every Russian worker 
has been told that he is as good as every 
other man; in (Continued on page 15) 
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declining in popularity in Iowa and 
surrounding states? 
This question was asked by the president 


se W HY is the summer seeding of alfalfa 


Why Alfalfa Seedings 
Sometimes Fail 


By JAY WHITSON 


until it is extremely firm, with several inches 
of loose, fine soil at the surface. Alfalfa sown 
on such a seedbed is not apt to dry out during 
the fall nor to winter-kill readily. 

The second most common cause of failure 
has to do with methods of seeding. Broad- 
casting and harrowing-in is not bad practice 
in spring seeding, but is a poor summer meth- 
od. During the hot months, it pays to drill 
the seed to a uniform depth of one to two inch- 
es. If no drill is available, broadcasting im- 
mediately following a light disking usually 
will be satisfactory. Follow after with one of 
the improved types of rollers or packers. Last- 
ly, give the ground a moderate harrowing. 
Whether the seed is drilled or broadeast, roll- 


A Firm and Moist Seed- 
bed and Drill Sowing 
Are Essential to Success 


ing reduces the risk of poor germination and 
uneven stand. 

A third cause of failure is that of seeding 
before moisture conditions are right. A light 
fall of rain will moisten the first two to four 
inches of the soil so that the seed will readily 
germinate, but it does not remedy the layer 
of dry, hard soil underneath. If one seeds 
behind such a light rain, and rains continue 
to fall abundantly, the seeding will come 
thru finely. But if two or three weeks of 
dry weather follows the seeding, one will be 
obliged to buy more alfalfa seed the next 
spring or do without home-grown alfalfa hay 
for at least another vear. It is much better 
to delay the time of seeding until the soil 
has really become moist for a full foot in 
depth. If this moisture comes too late (after 
August 15 to 20 in northern Iowa, 
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September 1 to 10 in southern 
Iowa), then keep the seed in the 
sack and try it with oats in 1932. 


Drilling in Oats 


In western and northwestern 
Iowa, many farmers who seed alfal- 
fa in summer also drill in a half- 
bushel of oats per acre. This affords 
more growth for catching snow and 
gives added winter protection. In 
areas where soil blowing is a men- 
ace, the oat growth helps prevent 
whipping off the thin alfalfa plants, 

Two men whom I met had sowna 
mixture of alfalfa and four or five 
pounds of timothy. Both like to han- 
die and feed the mixed hay better 
than pure alfalfa. Until I told them, 
neither knew about the Illinois test 
which showed a higher yield for five 
vears of alfalfa and timothy mixture 
than for alfalfa alone.. Sinee late 
summer seeding of timothy has been 
approved for years, perhaps those 
desiring a mixed timothy and alfal- 




















te: of one of the largest seed companies in Iowa. 
= His inquiry came as a result of the study of 
wil his company’s actual sales of alfalfa seed. 
ma Sales of seed for spring sowing had increased 
Bs during the same period that sales of seed for 
f. summer sowing had been showing a relative 
a- and positive decline. 
re This seedsman then went ahead to say that 
ee many of the finest fields of alfalfa he had 
= ever seen had been summer-seeded. ‘‘Is the 
ad percentage of failures and poor and patchy 
ng stands greater with summer seeding?’’ he 
= asked me. I told him that I believed this was 
is true, but that I knew of many farmers who 
- could not report a single failure in 
th putting down five or six July or 
“s August seedings during the past 
= iwelve or fifteen years. 
er ° 
‘et Causes of Failure 
at 
in There are three chief causes of 
ir failure with summer seeding, pro- 
1S- vided, of course, that any limestone 
“d- requirements have been met and 
1is that the soil contains sufficient 
di- phosphorus and organic matter to 
ow give the alfalfa a chance to make 
m- good. 
in The leading cause of seeding fail- 
re ure has been poor preparation of 
om the seedbed. Above all things, al- 
on falfa must have a firm seedbed. 
ay Haste in. plowing after harvest, so 
at as to get the alfalfa seeded by Au- 
ey gust 15 (commonly regarded as the 
ey latest date feasible) has often re- 
elr sulted in seeding on a loose seedbed. 
er, Even if the alfalfa survives a dry 
ok. fall in such loose soil, it may fall 
ast victim to winter weather. It is not 
nd essential that the ground be plowed, 
on- but it should be thoroly worked 
ad with a disk and an improved roller 
be 
ri- 
oth 
do “7 T IS apparent to all who have studied 
na- the present situation that a new finan- 
7S, : cial policy is needed.”’ 
Ans This was the beginning sentence in an edi- 
ut torial entitled, ‘‘New Financial Policy,’’ that 
ily appeared in the June 27 issue of Wallaces’ 
No Farmer and Iowa Homestead. Among other 
ab: things, the editorial also said: ‘‘There was 
the too much credit (after the war), but today 
rs the whole situation is changed, and there is 
for entirely too restricted credit... . What the 
be banks need today is getting their money out 
ter at work, and if there were a more liberal pol- 
ee ley on the part of both the national and state 
ot bank authorities with regard to farm loans, 
ind it would help the present situation tremen- 
ol dously, 4: 

Since this editorial appeared, we have re- 
nell ceived some interesting comments from a 
ail number of readers, including both bankers 
ae and farmers. A banker down in eastern Mis- 
ve Sourl makes this comment: 
ked _ ‘The federal reserve system, thru its in- 
atl fluence on state officials, is such that a bank 
-eS$ m an agricultural section hardly dares to ex- 
= tend sufficient credit to a worthy farmer. The 


the past several years, the real estate loans have 
been looked upon with much suspicion. The 







alt msurance companies and land banks have 
at Practically ceased lending on farm lands, and 
ker State institutions will hardly dare. This, no 
ery doubt, reduced real estate value very much. 






This situation has forced many institutions to 
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invest in outside securities, funds that were 








Rolling helps prepare an alfalfa seedbed of the desired firmness. 


fa seeding may find summer feeding 
the ideal method. 


Want New Loan Policy 


Letters Say That Present Financial 
Plan Hurts Value of Farm Lands 


needed at home. With the continued deflation, 
these securities as a rule do not compare fa- 
vorably with real estate loans made under a 
eareful appraisal.’’ 

A director of a small-town bank in south- 
western Iowa feels that ‘‘the banking depart- 
ment, thru its examiners, is simply making it 
unbearable for the banks.’’ He goes on to say 
that ‘‘we have lots of good loans on mort- 
gages, but because the customer can not pay, 
the bank is forced to foreclose. If this is to 
continue, the whole agricultural structure will 
fall. We have been compelled to invest nearly 
50 per cent of our deposits in stocks and 
bonds, and we are losing money on them, but 
he (comptroller of currency) never says any- 
thing about that. We can’t even make a cat- 
tle loan but what it is eriticized.’’ 


Iowa Real Estate Sound 


The soundness of Iowa real estate as secur- 
ity is praised in a letter from a banker in 
central Iowa, who writes: 

“Tt is true that the severe criticism of this 
kind of paper (farm security), more particu- 
larly by the national department, has made 


banks slow about making this kind of loans. 
It has also discouraged farmers from applying 
for loans. I have in mind one of our eustom- 
ers saying lately that he ‘did not want to bor- 
row money, as he never knew when he was 
going to be told by the bank that his note had 
been criticized by the department as unsat- 
isfactory.’ 

‘*We have known this for a long time, but 
have never been able to do anything much 
about it. Our state department is handling 
this situation much better, being much more 
familiar with the local conditions than the 
comptroller’s office. Since the big drop in 
the price of bonds, there is a feeling going 
around that after all this Iowa real estate is 
perhaps the soundest security a bank could 
have.”’ 

A farmer in eastern Nebraska writés to say 
that ‘‘we can not have a prosperous business 
without prosperous agriculture. If the banks 
continue to sell mortgaged farms, everybody 
will see in a few years what will happen. 
There will be too many renters; there are too 
many of them now, and land values are going 
down every year because banks have failed to 
give enough time to the indebted farmer.’’ 





| Age Affects Meat Flavor 


Baby Beeves Excel in Texture; Older 
Animals Win on Taste 


EEF roasts from a two-year- 
old steer have the _ best 
flavor and are the best when 
scored on a combination of several 
standards. Roasts to have the best 
flavor should be chosen from the car- 
cass of a steer at least twenty months 
and preferably thirty months old. 
Hovrvever, if an individual is more 
particular about one factor, texture 
for instance, he may find cuts from 
calves or yearlings more suited to 
his taste. 

Altho the above statements sub- 
stantiate the opinions of meat ex- 
perts they may contradict some time- 
honorcd ideas of many housewives. 
The statements are not consistent 
with the idea popular with many 
that the lightest colored cuts of beef 
are the best from all standpoints and 
are necessarily the most tender. Yet 
they are proved by experiments con- 
ducted at Iowa State College by M. 
D. Helser, professor of animal hus- 
bandry in charge of meat investiga- 
tions, and Dr. P. Mabel Nelson and 
Belle Lowe of the division of home 
economics. Tests were conducted to 
determine the influence of the age 
of a steer on the quality. and palat- 
ibility of the meat. The calves used 
in the experiments averaged eight 
months of age, the yearlings twenty 
and the two-year-olds. thirty-two 
months. Cuts were cooked and 
judged by a committee of ten per- 
gons, The cuts were numbered 
and the judges did not know what 
age beef they were testing until after 
all scoring had been completed. Both 
fattened steers and feeder steers 
were used but since the cuts from 
finished steers are the ones usually 
sold over the counter, the facts here- 
in given are for the fat steers of 
each age. 


Special Tests by Machine 


Samples of meat from the various 
ages were tested in a special ma- 
chine, known as a dynamometer, de- 
veloped by the bureau of animal in- 
dustry in cooperation with the state 
agricultural experiment stations, to 
determine its tenderness. Contrary 
to popular opinion, the beef from the 
calves proved to be the toughest be- 
cause it had less fat within the mus- 
cles, or poor marbling. The meat 
from the calves required 32.97 pounds 
pull to shear it, as compared to 24.75 
pounds for the meat from yearlings 
and 28.62 pounds for the meat from 
the two-year-old steers. However, 
when the committee tested the vari- 
ous cuts of beef they could notice lit- 
tle difference in cuts from the va- 
rious ages. 

Roasts from calves were judged to 
have the finest texture and this was 
considered by several judges to off- 
set any slight toughness which the 
cuts from calves might have as com- 
pared to the older steers. The beef 
from the yearlings had a coarser tex- 
ture while that from the two-year- 
olds was slightly coarser than the 
yearling product. 


Oldest Steer Cuts Best 


The flavor of the lean meat and 
the flavor of the entire roast was 
judged to be best in the case of the 


cuts from the oldest steers, with 
yearling cuts ranking second and 
calves last. Considering the aroma 


and flavor of the fat, however, the 
judges preferred cuts without too 
much finish because the additional 
fat gives the meat a pronounced fatty 
odor and flavor. The flavor of the 
roast was found to be much better 
when the meat is well marbled; that 
is, when the fat is well distributed 
thru the muscles, as is the case in 
the yearlings and older steers. 

The committee found that the cuts 
from the two-year-olds were the juic- 
iest, those from the yearlings were 
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next and those from the calves 
least juicy. When ° the 

scores of all the factors which 
go to make the meat palatable 
are totaled the cuts from the two- 
year-olds are found to have a score 
of 83.77 per cent, the yearlings 81.67 
per cent and the calves 79.61 per 
cent. -The high scores for the roasts 
from the two-year-olds and yearlings 
indicate they are preferred to the 
roasts from the calves. While the 
flavor of the roasts from the calves 
was not undesirable, it was rated as 
“flat, insipid and tasteless,” com- 
pared to cuts from the older steers. 
The color of the cuts from the calves 
was the lightest, that from the yearl- 
ings medium and that from the two- 
year-olds the darkest. In view of the 
other advantages of yearlings and 
two-year-olds, the housewife who al- 


ways picks the lightest colored cut 
of meat may not always get the best. 

In the per cent of lean in the 
prime rib cuts the two-year-olds have 
the most, the calves the second high- 
est per cent and the yearlings the 
least. 

Tests were also made of the cook- 
ing losses of the cuts from the vari- 
ous ages of animals. The composi- 
tion of the meat has a direct rela- 
tionship to the loss occurring while 
the meat is in the oven. The volatile 
losses, the result of fumes and gases 
escaping, were greatest in the case 
of cuts from two-year-olds, which lost 
8.5 per cent. Roasts from calves lost 
the least, 6.5 per cent, while the year- 
ling cuts lost 7.6 per cent. The expla- 
nation of this probably is that the 
outside layer of fat helps to protect 
the roasts from volatile loss. The cut 
area unprotected by a layer of fat is 
greatest in the case of the two older 
groups of steers. 

The total cooking loss, including 
dripping, was greatest in the case of 
the roasts from the oldest steers, 
which lost 15.4 per cent. The roasts 
from yearlings lost 13.5 per cent, 
while those from calves lost only 12.7 
per cent. 
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Favors Renewed McNary- 
Haugen Fight 

To the Editor: In Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead you admit 
that ‘the foreign buyers do not care 
what the price of corn and wheat 
might be to home consumers, as that 
is nothing to them, but the price 
they pay and their chance to return 
goods to pay for same is what they 
are interested in—and the principle 
of charging more for home consump- 
tion than export has been practiced 
in Europe for fifty years and no re- 
taliatory measures taken by the cus- 
tomer countries. 

I can not see why you think the 
MecNary-Haugen bill would not work, 
when you make the statement as 
above. I, too, am of the opinion that 
a fight should be made to reduce the 
high tariff now in effect but that will 
not cause the McNary-Haugen bill to 
fail. 

The above bill can not help but be 


a success if properly managed and 
prices not set too high and it is the 
only way to make a protective tariff 
effective on a product part of which 
must be exported.—D. B. Gray, Pike 
County, Illinois. 





Cancel Europe’s Debfs 
With U. S. Exports 


To the Editor: Debtor nations of 
Europe are in desperate need of 
credit, and the Hoover moratorium 
undoubtedly would give them a year 
in which to catch their financial 
breath. But there is another side to 
this picture—America is in an equal- 
ly desperate need of markets for its 
surplus products. Millions of Ameri- 
can, as well as of European unem- 
ployed workers and farmers are fac- 
ing hunger and ruin. Fortunately, it 
is possible, by one master stroke, to 
give Europe the credit it needs and 
America the export markets it needs, 
by making the president’s generous 
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offer contingent upon the purchase 
by the debtor nations of the amount 
of their deferred payments, in the 
surplus products of creditor nations. 

This would mean that England 
Germany, France, Austria, Italy and 
the other debtor nations, this coming 
year would buy from America, jp. 
stead of from Russia, the Argentine 
and elsewhere, $240,000,000 worth of 
foods, feeds, textiles, copper and oth. 
er surplus products of our farms and 
factories. It would also mean that 
the nations indebted to England, 
France and the other creditor na- 
tions, would buy their surplus coal, 
silk, wine and other manufactured 
products from them, instead of from 
Russia and elsewhere. In the end 
there would be vast benefits for 
everybody.—Carl )Vrooman, McLean 
County, ITlinois. 


Olden Times Were Worse 


To the Editor:—I turned back the 
cover of last week’s Wallaces’ Farmer 
and noticed the heading, “When $17 
Was a Month’s Wages.” No more 
was needed to convince me that here 
was an interesting article, for had I 
not lived in Iowa when $17 was a 
month’s wages? The writer pictured 
the circumstances and surroundings 
of those old-time farmers almost to 
perfection. Having lived in this com- 
munity for sixty-eight years and ag 
a consequence, having been com- 
pelled to partake of the privations 
and privileges of the old pioneer fra- 
ternity, I am in a position to testify 
to the truthfulness of his statements, 
even to stepping out of bed into a 
snowdrift that had sifted in thru the 
old clapboard roof and plodding thru 
the winter with a disabled cowhide 
boot. 


perience as did Mr. Ellis with the 
old-fashioned cowhide boot and well 
do I remember the five cent eggs, 
twelve cent butter, fifteen cent corn 
and thousands of bushels of corn and 
wheat piled on the ground rotting for 
want of a market. After all this and 
much more that remains unrecorded 
who could help but smile with Mr. 
Ellis when he hears present-day 
farmers talking hard times? 

Mr. Ellis says he is old-fashioned 
enough to be worried by the change 
that has come over Iowa farm con- 
munities. Once more I agree. He 
mentions the rugged honesty of those 
old church-going people and states 
that the farm relief most needed in 
this amazingly productive state of 
Iowa is a return to the old rugged 
honesty, industry and frugality. 

Now comes the question heading 
the insert, “Did We Forget Some- 
thing?” My answer to the question 
“Have farmers of today forgotten the 
old-time rugged honesty?” is an em- 
phatic “No.” There is no greater 
percentage of dishonest farmers to- 
day than there were fifty or sixty 
years ago. 

About 1870 to 1880, when the old 
farmers’ alliance sat on the fence 
and screwed up their courage with 
a monkey. wrench, the farm relief 
question was with us and those old 
timers needed the same kind of relief 
that is needed by the present day 
farmer, namely: An equal chance 
with other lines of business. It seems 
that the writer of the article in ques- 
tion considers that the farmers of 
today have no reason to complain of 
hard times if they would only prac- 
tice honesty, industry and frugality. 
They have the honesty, the industry, 
and are being forced by circum- 
stances of selling on foreign markets 
to practice frugality. 

What is the remedy? It’s a big 
question but we favor giving the 
farmer a chav e to buy in the same 
kind of market he is forced to sell 
in; we confidently predict that he 
would then be able to compete with 
the whole wide world. He could have 
corn flakes, cotton-batton bread, elec: 
tric-lighted homes, automobiles, 
Pianos, radios and pay gas tax, auto 
mobile tax, carpet tax, et al, and he 
might be able to pay an income tax. 
—S. E. Smith, Montgomery county, 
Towa. 
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A Near-Banner Club 


“It takes a heap of working 
To make a club worth while, 
With no one ever shirking, 
We do it with a smile.” 

HHUS read the introductory page 

to the Banner Club Contest entry 
book of the Cedar Clypers of Sac 
County. It seems to typify the spirit 
of the girls thruout all of their activ- 
ities. For the second time in succes- 
sion, the Sac County Cedar Clypers 
have won second place in the Banner 
Club Contest, carrying with it a prize 
of twenty-five dollars. When I tell 
you of some of the activities and ac- 
complishments these Cedar Clypers 
have to their credit, you'll not won- 
der that the judges rated them as a 
club of very high standards. 

That the Cedar Clypers are taking 
an active part in their community, is 
evidenced by the list of community 
affairs they have to their credit. 
They participated in a Mother’s Day 
party, an. anniversary club party, a 
club rally, and sent delegations to 
the county club camp, the county 
fair, an annual county picnic, the 
state fair, the county picture memory 
contest and the county achievement 
day. 

Every member has a record book 
and a personal expense account. Ev- 
ery girl has had a health examina- 
tion every year since the club has 
been organized. 

The old community hall burned 
down. An old church was moved to 
the center of the community and 
remodeled. In the basement were 
tables, cupboards and stoves. With 
a hearty good will, the Cedar Clypers 
joined with the Farm Bureau in serv- 
ing a chicken supper. The proceeds, 
which amounted to fifty-six dollars, 
were turned over to these Four-H 
girls to buy improvements for the 
hall. They bought curtains for the 
stage, dishes and necessary cooking 
utensils. Each member of the club 
made as a gift to the hall, a tea 
towel and a holder. 

At the end of their Achievement 
Day, held in the community hall, the 
Cedar Clypers served dinner to some 
70 people, including their fathers, 


mothers, the county officers, and The tiny pores of the skin, the ofl 
their county club committee. . 

After dinner they gave a pro- Pit <a 

eram for their guests—a big py 

undertaking, was it not? A 


The Cedar Clypers were 
first organized as a club in 
1925. They have been organ- 
ized ever since that date and 
have held an average yearly 
membership of 15. Every proj- 
ect has been completed. Many 
county and state honors have 
come to members of the Cedar 
Clypers. Last year one of 
their girls, Blanche Brobeil, 
Whose outstanding Four-H ac- 
tivities had won her state rec- 
ognition, was chosen as Four- 
H Club president of Iowa Four- 
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Our GIRLS 


in the “Challenger,” the Four-H Club 
paper of Sac county, I picked at ran- 
dom the name of Margaret Stroh- 
meier, and this is the list that I 
found following her name: She has 
held four county offices; that of 
newspaper reporter, chairman of the 
program committee, secretary-treas- 
urer, and vice president. She has 
served on the Achievement Day com- 
mittee both in 1929 and 1930, has 
served on the Fair Committee and on 
the Walkaces’ Farmerlowa Home- 
stead Banner Book club contest com- 
mittee during the two years 1930 and 
1931. In 1927 she made two articles 
in the clothing project. In 1928, in 
the canning project, she canned 46 
pints of fruit, vegetables and soups. 
In 1929, she baked 56 loaves of bread, 
40 dozen rolls, 16 dozen cookies and 
8% dozen sweet breads. In 1930 
she made a hat stand and cover, and 
a waste basket. In the music mem- 
ory contest for 1927 she made a 
grade of 100 per cent. She won a 
blue ribbon in the county fair exhibit 
in 1928, ’'29 and ’30, and was a mem- 
ber of the 1929 demonstration team 
which won second in the county. 
That is an enviable, all-’round record, 
is it not? Each of the eleven girls 
had equally outstanding records. 
Much can be expected of our future 
homemakers if they have the back- 
ground that these Cedar Clyper Four- 
H girls have had.—E. B. 


Summer-Time Skin Care 


V JHAT makes a pretty, summer- 
, time skin? Several things, but 
chiefly—cleanliness. That can’t be 
said loudly enough. And in these 
hot days cleanliness becomes some- 
thing of a problem. 

We are all careful of our skins— 
or are we? Anyway, we should be 
and the first step in good care is to 
cleanse the skin thoroly and often. 
Soap and water must be your right 
hand men. The water should be soft. 
It is much less severe on the skin. 
But, if you have to do with hard 
water, a good grade of castile soap 
will soften it sufficiently. Use a mild 
soap and one which will lather freely. 


glands, the sweat glands—all of 
these are doubly active in the heat. 
Dust and grime which would blow 
from the surface of the skin in cold 
or cool weather, finds a damp sur- 
face. How it loves to stick! Your 
skin can collect twice as much dirt 
in summer as in winter. You will 
have to wash it twice as often. 

When you wash your face, work 
up a good lather on the wash cloth 
rather than on the skin. Your wash 
cloth should be of a coarse weave. 
Don’t be afraid to scrub your face 
well. Remember, your skin is tough 
and fairly elastic. It isn’t necessary 
to dab it for fear of stretching it. Of 
course, you won't want to abuse your 
skin by severe treatment, but don’t 
be afraid of a little friction. Friction 
brings the blood to the surface and 
that is beneficial. 

Scrub the portions of the face 
where the black heads lodge, with 
especial care. After you are sure 
your skin is as clean as a pin, rinse 
it, first with lukewarm water, then 
in cold. A lot has been said against 
cold water, but the fact remains—na- 
ture provided it and some of the most 
beautiful and well preserved skins 
are “cold water skins.” Cold water 
brings the blood to the face. The 
blood sweeps away the waste mat- 
ter cast off by the cells, and prevents 
it from lodging in the skin tissues. 
That is why cold water is good in 
effect. It also closes the pores and 
has some firming action on the 
muscles. 

Pat your skin dry and, if you find 
the soap and water a little drying 
or inclined to roughen your skin, 
apply a thin film of cold cream for 
a few moments. Wipe it off thoroly 
with a soft, clean cloth. The normal 






















community activities. 
factor in their community. 


After you've read the story of the Cedar Clypers ac- 
tivities, write and tell us what your club is doing in 
If you are inter- 
ested in having the rules of the Banner Club Contest 
in which the Cedar Clypers placed second, write to 
Our Girls Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 


the way of community development. 


stead, Des Moines, Iowa, 


What Are You Dotng? 


Above is the community hall where Sac County's 
Four-H Cedar Clypers have carried on a.lot of their 
They have become an important 





) skin will not 
react unsatis- 
factorily to 
soap and water 
during the 
summer 
months. 

Get an even 
tan if you can. 
Don’t expose 
your skin to the 
wind and sun 
unnecessarily. 
Some sunshine 
Y. on the skin is 
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weathers the skin and coarsens it. 
Hats this year have brims. You can 
protect your skin and be stylish at 
the same time. 

Watch your diet. Check out fatty 
foods and rich pastries for summer 
time. This will- leave less fat to 
come out on the skin. And first, last: 
and always, keep your skin clean. A 
fresh print house dress or a crispy 
organdie is never so attractive as 
when contrasted with a chan, clear 
skin.—Ruth Elaine Wilson. 


For the Loafer’s Scrap- 
book 

We DON’T usually think of the 

basswood as being worth much 
because the best of it has been cut, 
and the trees in the woods now are 
often so rotted in the heart that the 
lumberman doesa’t want them. But 
good basswood is a very valuable 
wood. It is one of the best woods 
for making frames and boxes for 
honey and it makes the finest grade 
of excelsior. It is very white and 
light weight, but has a long, tough 
fibre. If you are making baskets, 
you can shave excellent splints out 
of a young basswood shoot and bend 
them easily while green. If you hap- 
pen to get caught out in the open 
and break a shoestring, you can strip 
one out of the bark of a young bass- 
wood shoot and it will be so tough 
that you cannot break it. 

First of all, the heavy bark is 
ridged, something like on black wal- 
nut or ash. Only, if you cut off the 
top of one of the ridges, the color 
underneath is orange-brown, not 
cream-colored as in the ash or choco 
late-colored as in the walnut. Now 
look at the bark on the branches. 
Do you see how smooth and 
light gray it is? 

The leaves of the basswood 
are very distinctive. They are 
very much rounded, fat, heart- 
shaped leaves, with one side 
larger at the base than the 
other. There are only one or 
two other trees in our woods 
which have such fat, round 
leaves. 

Then, there is the flower 
and fruit. You can’t mistake 
that. The wing of the seed is 
a long, narrow, spatula-like 
leaf, much like a willow except 
rounded at the end. Right out 
of the center of the leaf-like wing 
grows a stem, and on the end of this 
stem grows a cluster of tiny creamy 
flowers at first and later a cluster 
of small, hard, nut-like seeds. When 
the seed ripens, the wing and all 
drops off and the wing goes whirling 
away in the breeze like on aeroplane 
propellor, carrying the seed away 
from the mother tree. 

And now you have the “ear-marks” 
of the basswood: smooth gray bark 
on the branches, under color of the 
heavy bark orange brown, large, 
rounded leaves and the peculiar 


flowers and fruit.—I. T. Bode. 
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The Jealous Child 


“Ty OBERT, our four-year-old son, 

was a healthy, happy child un- 
til his brother, a new, small citizen, 
said, ‘How-do-you-do!’ 

“The new baby meant a lot of ex- 
tra work for me. Instead of taking 
my usual morning walk with Robert, 
I would say, ‘Robert, you must take 
your playthings and skip outdoors to 
play. Mother must give baby his 
bath.’ 

“One morning Robert asked me to 
read for him. Not thinking how lone- 
ly he was, I said, ‘Sorry, sonny, but I 
must do the baby’s washing, so I will 
not have time to read to you.” When 
his father came from work he would 
try to help me with the baby. When 
he took the child on his knees, Rob- 
ert would try to climb up too. 
Thoughtlessly Daddy would say, ‘Rob- 
ert, you are getting to be too big a 
boy to sit on Daddy’s knee. That’s 
the baby’s place now.’ When we 
drove in the car it was too crowded 
for all of us to sit in the front seat, 
so Robert sat alone in the back seat. 

“Robert soon became very unhap- 
py. He would not play and he'd eat 
very little. His rosy cheeks soon be- 
came thin and pale. His father took 
him to the doctor but the doctor 
could find nothing wrong with him. 
We put him on a special diet but it 
did not help him. One day Robert 
came up from the basement carrying 
a hammer. When asked what he in- 
tended to do with it, he replied that 
he was ‘going to kill the baby—then 
you and Daddy will love me again.’ 
I realized then that jealousy was eat- 
ing his poor little heart out. 

“I told my husband what a terrible 
thing might have happened. The next 
morning T said, ‘Robert, if you will 
get all the baby’s clean clothes and 
help mother give him his bath, I will 
take a little walk with you.’ He was 
allowed to wash the baby’s hands and 
feet. It seemed that was the hap- 
piest day Robert had had for a long 
time. From that time on, instead of 
sending him off to play alone, he was 
asked to help do things for the baby 
and how his eyes brightened up! 
Now when Daddy holds the baby on 
his knee, he puts Robert on the other 
and says, ‘Daddy’s knees were just 
made for two strapping big boys.’ 

“Robert soon became his own 
sweet self again and the little heart 
that was once filled with jealousy is 
now overflowing with love for his 
baby brother.”—Mrs. Louise Burr, 
Johnson County, Iowa. 


Supply the Right Motives 


“An annoying tendency to dawdle 
over the simple chores required of 
him had lately taken possession of 
my eight-year-old Walter. These 
chores are required of him, not so 
much because we need his help, but 
because we wished to instill, early in 
his life, habits of industry and to 
awaken his interest and liking for 
the farm. 

“He had been given the incentive 
of a small weekly allowance for tasks 
promptly and regularly done which 
for a while had spurred him on, but 
of late I felt his willingness lagging. 
Contemplation of his growing bank 
account failed to be the necessary 
spur, nor was the prospect of any 
material reward sufficient to prod 
his sluggishness. I cast about for a 
new stimulus. I found a fine biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln by Carl 
Sandburg and read aloud from it to 
the family. Our bed-time discussions 
were based on this 
biography. We con- 
trasted the hard- 
ships of Lincoln's 














more bodily com- 
forts of modern boys. 
We discussed how 
hard work made Lin- 
coln grow strong; to 
what high place his 
industry led him; 
how he became the physical superior 
of other young men; how he sur- 
mounted all difficulties and because 
of this obvious physical superiority, 
was able to spend long hours at hard 
study. 

“The fact that Abraham Lincoln’s 
success and fame were won thru 
hard work and perseverance seemed 
to add the necessary dignity to Wal- 
ter’s chores. No longer do they lag 
and drag until supper time. They are 
quickly disposed of and Walter 
thinks of many extra helpful things 
to do. 

“T have had the privilege of two 
years of the child care and training 
work from the state extension de- 
partment. Previous to that I was 
simply the harassed mother of three 
little boys—a veritable old woman 
who lived in a shoe, so busy with the 
routine tasks. I had never bothered 
to think my way thru my difficulties. 
The training gave me a goal to work 
towards, helped me to properly guide 
my boys and to have time and energy 
to enjoy their companionship. From 


Behavior 


Unraveling Some 


Of Little Willie’s 


my experience with 
Walter, I learned 
that we must be on 
the alert to supply 

children with new 
Problems motives for work as 

they grow older and 
that a growing boy will respond 
quickly to hero worship, so it is im- 
portant that we give them heroes to 
pattern after who embody the quali- 
ties we wish to see developed in our 
children.’’-—Mrs. D. J. Wasson, Jones 
County, Iowa. 


The Schoo! Problem 


“The greatest child problem I have 
ever encountered came when my lit- 
tle eight-year-old girl, Mary, a third 
grader, began to dislike school. 

“My first step was to try and 
arouse a desire for better work. Asa 
beginning I made a large chart which 
I hung in a very conspicuous place 
in the kitchen. I’ve two other chil- 
dren in school and each day, in so 
far as was possible, I recorded the 
day’s grades. Daddy never failed to 
notice any improvement, especially 
any made by Mary. I called the at- 
tention of visitors to our chart and 
some were even interested enough to 
inquire, when they would see the 
children, how the chart was coming. 
As an example of results, Mary’s low- 





child problems. 


“Little Willie’? Contest Winners 


Nearly two hundred rural mothers of “Little Willies” who felt that 
their children had presented problems that they had solved successfully, 
sent us letters explaining just how they met and handled these various 
You'll be interested in reading the three prize-winning 
letiers that have finally been selected by our judges. 


put forth.”—Mrs. S. 


To Mrs. Alma H. Jones, child care and training specialist of Iowa 
State Extension Service, and Dr. Eva Fillmore, one of the co-authors of 
“Farm Children,” of the University of Iowa, go the credit of selecting 
the prize-winning letters. The Homemaking Department wishes to ac- 
knowledge their appreciation of this courteous and helpful assistance. 

First place and a prize of ten dollars was awarded to the letter, 
“The Jealous Child,” written by Mrs. Lowise Burr, of Johnson county, 
Iowa. Second place and a prize of five dollars is awarded to Mrs. D. J. 
Wasson, of Jones county, Iowa. Third place and a three-dollar prize 
was awarded to Mrs. 8. C. 8., of Palo Alto county, Iowa. 

Other letters of the “Little Willie” contest, presenting actual prob- 
lems of the rural child and showing successful solutions, will be printed 
from time to time.—E. B. 
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est grade the first six weeks was 

in spelling—70. At the end of the 
second six weeks, during which time 
the chart was in use, her spelling 
grade was 94. 

“A physical examination by our 
doctor revealed the fact that Mary 
was very nervous. Being personally 
acquainted with the teacher—and [ 
feel that no one can be of real help to 
their children’s school life unless 
they are acquainted with the teacher 
—TI realized it was the matter of a 
nervous teacher and a nervous child. 
Nevertheless, I knew our teacher 
was very efficient. Mary felt the 
teacher ‘had it in for her.’ I visited 
the school several times and had to 
admit to myself, tho never to Mary, 
that perhaps at times there was 
some unfairness, 

“Mary has always been a problem 
and certainly I couldn’t expect a 
teacher, inexperienced in handling 
children, to understand Mary as I 
did, having been a mother for ten 
years. Mary is very affectionate, and 
once she loves anyone would do any- 
thing for them. She resents being 
forced. There was the key to my 
problem. I must create in Mary a 
desire to please her teacher. I be- 
gan to speak highly of all the teach- 
er did that was commendable. If 
Mary complained the teacher was 
cross, I suggested probably she did 
not feel good and urged Mary to try 
and be unusually thoughtful of the 
teacher and thereby help her. Mary 
was quick to respond to this. I sug- 
gested she pretend some day she’d be 
a teacher and do just as she’d want 
her pupils to do. Mary likes to ‘pre- 
tend like.’ Meanwhile I invited the 
teacher to spend the night with us 
Troubles began to disappear. A week 
or so ago when the report cards 
came home for the close of the third 
six weeks, both Daddy and I made 
much ado over Mary’s climb from ‘G’ 
to ‘E’ in deportment. In ‘attitude to 
ward school work,’ the teacher had 
marked ‘shows improvement.’ We 
told Mary repeatedly how proud we 
were of her report card. Last week 
the other children wanted to go to 
Uncle’s farm sale, but Mary just was 
determined not to miss school, and I 
felt amply repaid for all the effort 
C. S., Palo Alto 
County, Iowa. 





“Bake Until Done” 


N ANY cook books credit the inex- 
perienced cook with something 

like divine intuition about the period 
of time necessary for baking. “Bake 
until done,” “bake until nicely 
browned,” “bake in a moderate oven” 
or simply “bake,” may mean much, 
little, or nothing, according to the 
knowledge or experience of the cook. 
With no more direction than this, the 
same recipe may come out of the 
oven in almost any number of varia- 
tions. A plain loaf cake beaten one 
minute after mixing and put into an 
oyen at 340 degrees Fahrenheit, 
bakes evenly to a medium brown in 
about 40 minutes. The same cake 
baked at 400 degrees Fahrenheit is 
dark brown in half an hour, is likely 
to hump in the middle and fall after 
once rising, and probably will crack 
on top. A slow oven means one with 
a temperature from 250 to 350 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, a moderate oven 
one from 350 to 400 degrees, and a 
hot oven is one from 400 to 450 de- 
grees. A little knowledge of the 
temperature which should be used, 
and an oven thermometer which will 
help in the regula- 

tion of the tem- 

perature, will pre- 

vent many culinary 
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Cold Meat for Hot Days 


ESE hot days present the prob- 
jem of getting food which will not 
only satisfy the appetites of the 
hungry men as they come in from the 
field but which will also tempt the 
pousewife after she has prepared it. 
After baking and brewing all day 
long it is hard to stand over a hot 
stove frying’ meat and potatoes and 
then sit down and enjoy them your- 
self. Sometimes you're just too tired 
to eat at all—and you really need 
that food to keep going until the 
dishes are washed and put away. Of 
course, cold pork or beef after you 
have served a roast for dinner helps 
some but you get tired of pork and 
peef. Here is a recipe for the best 
ham loaf I ever tasted, guaranteed to 
“pep up” the most jaded palate. It 
can be served hot for dinner and cold 
for supper and the men will eat it 
and call for more. 

Grind one and one-half pounds of 
smoked ham, one and one fourth 
pounds of round steak and one-half 
pound of fresh pork together. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt and one tea- 
spoon of pepper (both level), one cup 
of dry oatmeal and two eggs. Mix 
and make into a loaf, place in the 
roaster and pour over it a cup of 
water. Bake in a moderate oven one 
hour or more. I prefer to bake it 
slowly for an hour and a half. 

I like to serve creamed potatoes 
with ham loaf, because they are so 
easy to prepare. Sometimes I vary 
this by adding cheese to the white 
sauce or by grating cheese over the 
top of the serving dish after it is 
ready for the table. Hard boiled 
eggs grated over the top also add to 
the appearance of the dish and make 
it more appetizing. 

A plain meat loaf with hard boiled 
eggs cooked in it makes a pleasing 
cold dish for hungry men. I use this 
recipe. To two pounds of pork (I 
use shoulder) and one pound of beef, 
ground together, add one beaten egg, 
one and one-half cups of crumbs, salt 
and pepper to taste and sage, if de- 
sired. I often add a bit of green 
pepper in place of the sage. This 
I mix with one cup of milk and make 
into a loaf with three or four hard 
boiled eggs set end to end in the 
middle. Over the loaf I pour one- 
fourth cup of melted butter before 
putting into the over to bake. When 
sliced it looks very tempting with 
its circle of white and gold in the 
center. I often garnish the serving 
dish with deviled eggs. This is not 
a large recipe. If you wish to serve 
it for two meals the recipe will have 
to be doubled. 

But perhaps it is baking morning 
and the oven is full so you must cook 
your meat on top of the stove. Let’s 
try stewed veal and dumplings for 
dinner and a jellied veal loaf for 
supper. For this I cook two 
knuckles of veal, and if there is not 
much meat on the knuckles I add a 
round of veal steak for my loaf. For 
the two dishes I double the amount. 
For the loaf, I stew the meat until 
it is ready to fall off the bones. Set 
off the stove and let cool until the 
meat can be handled. Remove the* 
meat from the bones and run it thru 
the meat grinder (I use the coarse 
blade for this). Add salt and pepper 
to taste and add a chopped green 
Pepper or its equivalent in pimento. 
Mold, place in a pan, pouring the 
meat stock over it and set aside to 
cool. Serve sliced, garnished with 
Parsley or lettuce leaves. 

Jellied veal loaf tastes like pressed 
chicken and will appeal to the appe- 
oat even the hottest housewife.— 





Remove the inside from baked po- 
tatoes; mash and season it and mix 
it with cooked Sausage meat. Refill 
the potato shell with the mixture, 
brown them in the oven, and a dish 
'S ready for supper. 





Plenty of ventilation in the bed- 
Toom is essential for restful sleep in 
summer. Windows on two walls and 
Screens the full length of the win- 

Ows to allow opening at both top 
and bottom are helpful. 



























RICE means nothing except when 
measured by what it will buy in 


service and value. The lowest priced 
washer is the one which will still be 
giving you faithful service long after 
an ordinary washer has been worn out. 
The Maytag one-piece, lifetime cast- 
aluminum tub holds four gallons more 


than ordinary washers. It will stand 
more abuse than any other washer tub. 
The material and workmanship in a 
Maytag is as fine as in a high-grade 
automobile. Let the Maytag save you 
precious hours by its speedy washing, 
save clothes by its careful washing, save 
you money by its lifetime durability. 










































MAYTAG 
NOW MAKES A 
MULTI-MOTOR 
WASHER MODEL"G" 


(NOT ILLUSTRATED ) 


THAT SELLS FOR 


LESS THAN $130 





“THE 











GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC POWER 
The Maytag is the original self-powered 
washer for farm homes without electricity. 
The Maytag Gasoline Multi-Motor is the 
finest, simplest washer engine built, and 
because of the demand more of them are 
built than any other single cylinder gaso- 
line engine. 


Churn and Meat Grinder Attachments 
may be had for the Maytag aluminum 
washer at reasonable extra cost. 

FREE 


A Week's Washing 


Write or phone the nearest dealer for a trial 
home washing with the Maytag. If it doesn’t 
sellitself, don’t keep it. Divided payments 
you'll never miss. 


MAYTAG COMPANY 
NEWTON Founded 1893 iOWAaA 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH 
515 Washington Ave., North Minneapolis, Minn. 


TUNE IN—Enjoy the Maytag Radio } 
Hour over N. B. C. Coast to Coast Blue 
Network—Every Monday, Daylight Saving 
Time, ¢:00 P. M., E. T.—8:00 C. T.—7:00 
M. T.—6:00 P. C. T. Standard time is 

one hour earlier. 


WASHER:: TABLE IRONER 


For homes with electricity,the Maytag 
washer is available with electric motor. 
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PREPARE FOR 
ATTEND THE 
GEM CITY 

Business College 
QUINCY, ILL. 
Write for Catalog 
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Our Style Service 


Both quaint and youthful is 
Style No. 3192, designed for 
sizes 12, 14, 16 and 18 years, 36 
inches bust measure. 
Size 16 requires three and three- 
yards of 39-inch material. 


This style would be delightful 
made of one of the perky new 
ginghams, lovely cotton prints 
or sheer summer voiles. 








Good and 
Good for You. 


for 12 cents. 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ 
| Farmer and lowa Homestead Pattern Department 
| for 12 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 
The new Summer Fashion Book may also be had | 
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BECAUSE ITIS _ 
Lightest Running 


MORE farmers use Papec Cutters than any 
other make. When several hundred owners 
were recently asked why they prefer Papec, 55% 
said, “because this lightest running cutter saves 
power,” 42% said, “because its self-feeder saves 
labor” and 42% said, “because its big capacity 
saves time.” 

Tests by practical farmers and experiment stations alike 
show that Papec requires less power. Ordinarily a cutter is 
considered a good performer if it delivers a ton of silage 

hour for each h. p. applied. Yet Papec, on official tests, 

fe: shown double this capacity. More square inches of use- 

ful throat capacity for your money is another reason why 

Papec is guaranteed to do more. Saves a man at the feed 

table. Does not clog. Gives more years of service. No 

wonder there are more Papecs in use than any other make. 
Free 48-page Feeding Boohkiet 

Send for our new Ensilage Cutter catalog which expiains 
all of the reasons why we guarantee more, better and lower 
cost silage with a Papec. With it we will send free our new 














48-page booklet, ‘‘ More Profit from Home Grown Feeds.” | 
Include 


s valuable feeding formulas. Your name and ad- 
dress on postal or margin of this ad will bring them. Write 
today giving power available and number of silos used. 

PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
487 West Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Ensilage Cutters — Feed and Roughage Grinders 
Hay Choppers —Feed Mixers 1 C-22 








WELVE Thousand Dollars said 

the jury. The fatal accident was 
terrible enough. But this—was a 
fatal blow to his plans. Everything 
was wrecked, Had the car owner 
been insured with Farmers Mutual, 
the judgment would have been paid 
promptly by us. Auto accidents are 
many. You may be next. Farmers 
Mutual offers safe, dependable in- 
surance at mutual plan savings. 
Protect yourself. See your agent or 
write us at once for full information. 


FARMERS MUTUAL HAIL 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF IOWA 
Automobile Dept. Des Meines, lowa 





Kreso Dip No.1 
exterminates insect 
parasites on livestock 
and poultry —aids in 
healing wounds and 
many skin troubles on 
animals. Use it freely 
about buildings— 
destroys foul odors 
—kills disease germs and promotes sanitation. 
(Drives away flies and mosquitoes) Dependable 
—A Parke-Davis Product. 


“Four hundred eighty-five farmers 
demonstrated this past summer that 
swine sanitation cuts about six weeks 
off the time required to raise a pig to 
the 200-pound mark.” 

(From the December “'Successful Farming’) 


KRESO 
DIP N°I 


Parasiticide UY ldgr Leder 


WRITE FOR 


FREE! 


BOOKLET ON 


“Farm 
Sanitation’’ 


Purchase Kreso Dip Neo. 1 at Drug Stores 


When writing for ‘‘Farm Sanitation’ booklet address: 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desh K-41-T Animal Industry Dept. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Christianity Spread by 
Persecution 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 26, 1931. Acts, 7:54 to 
8:4; 11:19-21; 26:9-11; I Peter, 4:12- 
19. Printed, Acts, 7:59 to 8:4; 11: 
19-21.) 


“And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon the Lord, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit. (60) And 
he kneeled down, and cried with a 
loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge. And when he had said 
this, he fell asleep. 

“And Saul was consenting to his 
death. And there 
arose on that day a _— 
ereat persecution 
against the church 
which was in Jeru- 
salem; and they 
were all scattered 
abroad throughout 
the regions of Judea 
and Samaria, except 
the apostles. (2) And 
devout men _ buried 
Stephen, and made 
great lamentation 
over him. (3) But 
Paul laid waste the 
church, entering into 
every house, and 
dragging men and 
women, committed 
them to prison. (4) 
They therefore that 
were scattered 
abroad went about 
preaching the word. 

“They therefore 
that were scattered 
abroad upon the trib- +e 
ulation that arose 
about Stephen traveled as far as 
Phoenicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
speaking the word to none save only 
the Jews. (20) But there some of 
them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
who, when they were come to An- 
tioch, spake unto the Greeks also, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. (21) And 
the hand of the Lord was with them: 
and a great number that believed 
turned unto the Lord.” 

One of the seven helpers appointed 
to look after the material needs of 
the early Christians in Jerusalem was 
Stephen, “a man full of faith and of 
the Holy Spirit” (Acts, 6:3). In the 
discharge of his duties, Stephen 
would meet the Grecian Jews, on 
account of whose complaints the sev- 
en had been appointed. These for- 
€ign-born and Greek-speaking Jews 
were members of the various syna- 
gogues in Jerusalem. Naturally, Ste- 
phen would discuss with them, their 
relatives and friends, the great reli- 
gious questions which were upper- 
mdst in every mind. The members 
of these synagogues were not all 
Christians. Many of them were strict, 
orthodox Jews; and you can see at 
once that there was room for argu- 
ment, and that there might be heat- 
ed discussion. 

These discussions would probably 
be taken up in the synagogues at 
their regular meetings. Knowing 
what we do of the character and tem- 
perament of the Jew, we can easily 
uaderstand that the teachings of Ste- 
phen would be misunderstood and 
misrepresented, for these Nazarenes 
worshiped regularly in the temple, as 
did all the other Jews. It would not 
be strange if some of these Grecian 
Jews were more rigid than the native 
born Jews, and more tenacious of 
their forms and ceremonies. There 
would be others, especially those 
from Alexandria, that center of learn- 
ing that we now call the near east, 
who would have broader conceptions 
of Christian duty. We have here the 
beginnings of a controversy which 
threatened to disrupt the Christian 
church, and was settled by what is 
known as the council at Jerusalem. 
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Then, as now, there would be con- 
servatives in the church and pro- 
gressives. The conservatives were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the 
spirit with which Stephen spoke. Cha- 
grined at their defeat, they began to 
charge him with blasphemy, with not 
only being a liberal but an infidel. 
He is brought for trial before the 
Jewish sanhedrin, on the general 
charge of blasphemy, with four spe- 
cific charges: that he had spoken 
against Moses; against God; against 
the temple, and against the law. The 
arraignment had _ evidently been 
made by the Pharisaic faction, in the 
interest of the stricter Jews of the 

foreign synagogues, 

wo in which Stephen 

had been appointed a 

helper to the apostles 

(missionaries), for 

the relief of the 

wants of the Chris- 
tian members. 

Stephen’s defense, 
the outline of which 
occupies all of the 
seventh chapter 
(only part of which 
is printed), is a mas- 
terpiece of pleading, 
even when consid- 
ered quite apart from 
its religious bearing. 
Like other great 
pleaders, he confines 
himself to facts and 
documents which are 
accepted by those 
to whom he is 
making his _ plea. 
Never once does Ste- 
phen go outside of 

—w- the Scriptures, ac- 

cepted by the court 

before which he pleads for his life 

and the cause of Christianity. He 

was in reality arraigned as a reli- 

gious progressive. He was putting 

an interpretation on the facts and 

doctrines, quite at variance with the 
current interpretation. 

In justification, his first plea is 
that God’s dealings with His people 
have always been progressive. The 
first step in the progress of true re- 
ligion was the call to Abraham to 
separate himself from his tribe, 
whose members, as we learn from 
Joshua, 24:2, were idolatrous and, 
as we know, were never weaned from 
idolatry until after the captivity. Ste- 
phen tells them that in the days of 
Moses they set up a golden calf, 
danced around it and worshiped, 
thinking it would lead them back to 
Egypt (Acts, 40-41). Later, he goes 
on to say, they were worshipers of 
the heathen god, Moloch, and wor- 
shiped the host of heaven (Acts, 42). 
Later, they worshiped idols made 
with their own hands, and for this 
reason were carried away to Baby- 
lon (Acts, 43). And yet you accuse 
me of forsaking the God your fathers 
refused to worship. 

Then he goes on: The development 
of Israel has been progressive. First, 
an individual, Abraham; then the 
family; then the clan, which, when 
Abraham's grandson was twenty 
years old, numbered sixty-five per- 
sons. Then it became a nation, Jeho- 
vah’s own people. And so with wor- 
ship itself; First, the altar of hewn 
stones; second, the tabernacle or 
tent; and, lastly, in the time of Solo- 
mon, the temple. 

The promises to our fathers were 
progressive: First, the land for use, 
but not for individual possession; 
later, to the seed of Abraham, after 
they should be fitted for it by hard 
bondage, for which the oppressor was 
punished; and then a sojourn of 
forty years in the wilderness because 
they were still unfit to possess it. 

Stephen’s thought seems to be that 
the temple which they accused him 
of blaspheming, was not exclusively 
holy, and not the only place in which 
men should worship God. God re 


originally 
except 
changes as 


vealed himself te Abraham tm 
eign land. Joseph had his whole Cas 
reer after boyhood in Egypt. 
vealed himself to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush in a foreign land. The won- 
derful miracles by which they Were 
delivered from bondage in Egyp; 
were wrought in a foreign land. The 
tabernacle was built in a foreign 
land. In fact, the only sacred thing 
the Jews received in Palestin, was 
the temple, and Solomon ded icateg 
that to the foreigner as well as to 
the Israelite (Acts, 48-50). 

“Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth 
not in houses made with hands: a¢ 
saith the prophet 

“The heaven is my throne, 

And the earth the footstool of my 

feet: 

What manner of house will ye 

build me? saith the Lord: 

Or what is the place of my rest? 

Did not my hand make all these 

things?” 

In short, his second argument was 
that wherever God was, there was 
His sanctuary. Therefore, the temple 
was not the sole place te worship the 
Divine. 


Stephen’s third argument was that 
thru all their history they had reject. 
ed the Divine promises, and had to 
be whipped into acceptance. Abraham 
stamd in Haran until he lost his fath- 
er (verse 4), and Joseph was sent to 
kis brethren with his father’s love. 
They hated him and sold him into 
Egypt (verse 9). Moses had to flee to 
Midian, because they were not ready 
for freedom, and said to him, “Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge over 
us?” “Wouldst thou kill me, as thou 
killed the Egyptian yesterday?” They 
were ready to forsake Moses and go 
back to bondage (verses 39-40). It 
took forty years of discipline in the 
wilderness to fit them for the prom- 
ised land. In every case, God was 
with the men whom they rejected. 
Naturally, when Christ came, they 
rejected Him also. 

Stephen’s conclusion, therefore, is 
that they, and not he, were the blas 
phemers. He says, in substance: You 
accuse me of blasphemy against 
Moses and his law. I have quoted 
Moses and the law. Yet your fathers 
were willing to abandon Moses, who 
had delivered them from bondage in 
Egypt, and go back to their bondage. 
You accuse me of violating the law. 
They received the law thru the an- 
gels, and yet you have. not kept it. 
From the days of your fathers, you 
have been stiff-necked and uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears, always re 
sisting the Holy Spirit. 

In violation of their law, that a 
man could not be executed on the day 
of his conviction, nor convicted on 
the day of his trial, they cast him out 
of the city and stoned him while he 
was testifying to his faith in Jesus 
in these striking words: “Lord Je 
sus” (that is, Jesus the Christ) “re 
ceive my spirit.” Jesus, while on the 
cross, prayed for His murderers, 
“Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.” And Stephen, in 
his dying moments, echoed the same 
thought: “Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge.” 

Standing beside them, watching it 
all and approving of it, was a young 
man whose name was Saul, a Cicilial, 
a pupil of the renowned Gamalie|, the 
famous doctor of the law. He col 
sented to Stephen’s death, and kept 
watch over the garments of the mei 
who stoned him. We shall hear much 
of him in time to come, but he wa 
all unmoved by Stephen's defense, 
and his heart was not touched wit) 
pity at his last words. Whether he 
had been in Jerusalem at the time 
of the crucifixion, and whether he 
had witnessed the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit at Pentecost, we do no 
know. 

After the death of Stephen, a sreat 
persecution arose in Jerusalem, i2 
which Saul : 
which resulted in many of the Chris 
tians being scattered abroad, where 
they went about preaching the word. 
Most of them worked only with thé 
Jews. Some, however, who reached 
Antioch, preached to Greeks also, ald 
thru these a great number believed 
on the Lord. 
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gt. Lucas Farmers’ Cooperative Feed Mill—It is operated by the management 


of the St. Lucas (Iowa) Farmers’ 


Cooperative Creamery and has 


been running about five years. 


THE DAIRY 


Keeping Down Flies 

Protecting cows from flies is one 
of the major considerations for the 
dairymen during the summer. In 
addition to annoyance they cause 
the cow and the milker, flies are 
thought to be partly responsible for 
lessened milk production during the 
hot months. In the first place it is 
essential to keep the barn and lot 
free from manure and filth. Flies lay 
their eggs in an accumulation of filth 
containing moisture. Clean the barn 
frequently. Fill mud puddles with 
fresh soil. Haul out the manure once 
a week if possible. If it is not pos- 
sible to také the manure to the field 
frequently, it sometimes helps to 
cover the piles with air-slaked lime. 
Darkening the stable helps to keep 
out flies. Hang gunny sacks from the 
upper part of doorways and over 
open windows. 

Further protection would’ be the 
screening of windows and doors of 
the cow stable and taking pains to 
drive out and keep out all flies that 
enter with the cows. Fly repellents 
are commonly used to keep the pests 
off the backs of cows during milk- 
ing. There are plenty of good com- 
mercial products on the market or 
one may be made according to the 
following formula: Two gallons of 
kerosene, one quart of pine tar, one- 
half pint of crude carbolic acid and 
one quart of fish oil. Spray the 
tows lightly before each milking with 
a hand sprayer. 


Take Care of the Dry Cow 


It has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly that it does not pay to have a 
dairy cow freshen in low condition. 
She may produce less than 70 per 
cent as much milk as she would pro- 
duce had she freshened in good con- 
dition. This fact has led dairymen to 
say that their most profitable feeding 
is done during the dry period. 

The cow’s own physical condition 
is one of the best guides to the 
amount of feed needed during the 
dry period. If in good flesh, she will 
carry along all right on legume hay 
and silage or pasture and a small 
amount of feed. The ration should 
be light and laxative. If you have a 
800d quality of legume hay, a ration 
made up largely of corn and oats or 
barley and oats will be satisfactory. 
A mixture for a ration might, contain 
400 pounds of corm or corn and cob- 
meal, 200 pounds of oats, 100 pounds 
of wheat, 100 pounds of wheat bran, 
100 pounds of linseed meal, oilmeal 
or soybean oilmeal. Where only 
poor roughage such as timothy hay, 
oat straw or corn fodder is’ av ailable, 
it is advisable to increase the oil- 
meal or soybean oilmeal by 50 per 
cent. 

It is especially important to take 
£00d care of the cow at calving time. 
Confine her to a good clean box stall 
about a week before freshening, 
change the ration so that it is very 
light and laxative. This may mean 
withholding corn and feeding only 





oats, wheat bran and oilmeal. Per- 
mit the cow to take exercise in a pas- 
ture or in the yard. Soon after the 
calf is dropped the cow should be 
tied up. In this way the dairyman 
will observe whether or not the aft- 
erbirth is delivered. If the afterbirth 
is not delivered normally and within 
twelve or twenty-four hours, the cow 
may need some medical attention. 


Metals in Milk 


As the quality of dairy products, 
particularly the flavor, is greatly in 
fluenced by dissolved metals, H. T. 
Gebhardt and H. H. Sommer, of the 
University of Wisconsin, made a 
study of the solubility of metals in 
milk. They found that acidity of milk 
increases the solution of zinc, gal- 
vanized iron, tin and solder coatings, 
and of aluminum. On the other hand, 
acidity (present in sour milk) de- 
creases solution of copper, copper al- 
loys and nickel. An increase of tem- 
perature causes copper, copper alloys 
and nickel to go into solution more 
readily. The solubility of zinc and 
galvanized iron, cast iron and solder- 
coated copper is less at higher than 
at lower temperatures. It seems that 
most metals are most soluble at 
around 150 to 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Aluminum proved very resist- 
ent to corrosion when no other met- 
als were present, but it was attacked 
somewhat in high acid milk at high 
temperatures. Allegheny steel was 
not equal to aluminum in resisting 
the soluble effect of the milk but 
these special steels were found to be 
very much more resistant to alkaline 
cleaning compounds than was alum- 
inum. Tin was not particularly re- 
sistant to the corrosive effect of the 
cleaning compound and_ trouble 
quickly followed when the coating 
became worn thru. 


Overlapping Creamery 
Areas Lose Money 


Large dairy plants are more effi- 
cient, than many small competitive 
plants, it is indicated in dairy mar- 
keting surveys made by University 
of Wisconsin workers. Some of these 
plants were constructed years ago 
when transportation methods neces- 
sarily meant a rather limited area. 
With the development of improve- 
ments in transportation, these small 
crossroads factories are able to draw 
from an enlarged area and they now 
find themselves in competition with 
each other. The cost ef this compe- 
tition represents an added overhead 
charge for each dairy plant, and cor- 
respondingly reduces returns which 
can be paid the farmers for their 
milk. This is especially regrettable 
when it is known that the financial 
benefits coming out of a marketing 
organization owned and operated in 
behalf of farmer producers can be 
put to more productive uses than 
competing with neighboring coopera- 
tive plants. 









75% of all 


eamless Bags: 
are Bemis As | 


There must be a 
mighty good reason 
for so pronounced a 
preference for Bemis 
A's. 

The reason is qual- 
ity—the kind of qual- 
ity to which seedsmen 
are willing to entrust 
their expensive seeds 


for safe delivery. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SPC Fly Spray will not taine 
milk. It is practically 


non 
not 


your barn; lasts long- 


er, 


insects and vermin. 


Use SPC Fly Spray 
twice a day to keep cows 
happy, get higher milk 
production, in fly time! 
SPC soothes, never ir- 
ritates, repels fles better 
than common fly sprays. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


to proveto you thar 
SPC Fly Spray, made 
from straw, is more effect- 
ive, saferand lasts longer 


BRINGS YOU 

a one gallon can of rhe 
world’s greatest Fly 
Spray post paid. Try it 
Compare results with ordinary 
fly spray. You be the judge. Pin 
a $1 bill to your letrer and or- 
=| der now. Address Dept. 20 
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eto create the most 
tive Fly Spray known 


imflammable,will 
add to fire risk in 


more deadly to 





STRAW PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CO., St. Paul Park, Minn. 
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through many foreign lands. His nine books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
w 


be 
paid for $7.00. Address 


Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 


Nichols Books at Bargain 
Prices 


Thousands have followed “The Traveler” 
ell bound in cloth and most of them are 


lustrated. The regular price of the nine 
»0ks is $12.75, but you can get them post- 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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siteninne Cream Checks Less Labor | 
With the Close Skimming 
Easy Cleaning Sharples 
Liberal trade allowance. 
Write for special offer. 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 











We pay cash for 
ot teeth — dis- 
carded crowns and 

Southwest 





es. Highest prices. Information free. 
& Silver Co., Dpt. 62, Box 68, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





For the Farm 
Library 


Get a complete manual of 
successful farm practice for 
your library shelf. Over 
40,000 sets have been sold; 
original cost was $20 a set. 


Now at $5.00 
Each, Postpaid 





Farm Knowledge 


(In Two Volumes) 


This manual covers what 
every farmer wants to 
know about the care and 
management of horses, cat- 
tle, hogs and other live- 
stock; the nfanagement of 
soils, use of fertilizers and 
growing of farm crops 

It deals with the selection 
and use of implements and 
power machinery, and the 
construction and equipment 
of farm buildings. 


Other sections deal with 
farming as a business and 
discuss the farm home, 
the farm family and the 
farm community. 


Send Your Orders to 
Book Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year Average 


The ble below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail pr ices paid 
vec farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index 


This eliminates sea- 
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E | yo ae 2 
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a] @ & ® 
| ~ a 
| a] Bi al. & 
Retail Prices Paid by Farmer = 83) 84! 84) 96 
Fisher’s Index Number wooo 481 73| 72} 90 
CATTLE—At Chicago— | 
1,300-pound fat cattle .... | 65) 63) 70; 93 
1,100-pound fat cattle | 69} 70| 72) 95 
Canners and cutters 58| 62) 71) 103 
SETS dcimectnjnbhocevesésscusbetnends ed | 67; 68) 73; 94 
HOGS—At ee | 
Poawy BEE . wusiitiibiicivieminumpiundona ae ne. 8h 
Light hogs 68; 71] 67) 92 
BN: Fi ioe he 64) 74] 69} 92 
bees (rough and smooth) ........-.... | 55} 55) 61) 89 
SHEEP—At Chicago— | 
NII. a sielinas sonics dintaisTaetipebepensth>\@rectinbiiake } 54) 56) 65; 80 
GRAIN—At Chicago— } | } 
-, Se 8 OO See. | 69| 72! 66) &8 
Oats, No. 2 white 61; 69) 59} 78 
Wheat, No. 2 red . RO 54) 71 
Wheat, NO. 2 MOrtMern cicccccccccocscsssssss|coscccce| asco...) 54) 65 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— | 
Corn ‘ - = 3; 68 8! 85 
Oats . ‘ = 56 60 1 84 
Whea 2 ‘hard are PEA a 68 
WOOL AND HIDES— | 
MILL-FEEDS— | | | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston........ 44 44 45! 69 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.... 74 70| 64 83 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 64 59| 65) 90 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee...... 62} 57, 60) 100 
Bran, at Kansas City .. 49 51 47 8Y 
Shorts, at Kansas City 54 57) 0 85 
Vous | 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago . eevee] §=84] 84! 88] 86 
No, 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City......0..| 78] 78| 65) 93 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— } 
Butter, at Chicago ....... ccna ae at. nf 
Red clover seed, at Chicago...........) 84 82 83 75 
Timothy seed, at Chicago oo... 1 93] 102| 133; 105 
Cotton, at New York .............. 49 48 41 64 
Rees, at Chicago . 4 62 65 63 79 
Fat hens, at Chicago = 75| 74) 81 83 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago— | 
Lard .... eaiaiaen 66| 67) 64! 76 
He vad nee pote 66; 66) 69 8&7 
Bac : P : 98! 99) 115, 116 
FUTURES-—At Chicago— ee, aos 
Corn— | | 
EE: Lncinciaindsey’ 66; 68! 63! 8&3 
September een : 62; 68} 59) 82 
December _........ sicecotnnsesiipme  eT~ an <en OOR 
Oats— | | 
CO 59] 66) 57) 72 
September 64| 72) 62) 82 
December 66; 72) 62) 82 
Wheat— | | 
a 44| 46) 46) 70 
September .... 46; 49) 48) 7 
ON RRR sae 47| 50) 49 77 
Lard-— 
| a at pibiMinciabipetertionl Gel 6” 20) -35 
Septe mber . en ae 62 75 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— | | | } 
Coke, at Connellsville ...........0...... | 67] 69] 71) 70 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .................. | 64) 64) 63) 75 
Copper, at New York Re 63; 58!) 60) 83 
Crude petrole um, at New York . 56| 55) 53) 70 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f 1 | | i 
Washington si “ B7| 73 73! 92 
Crude rubber ia 23} 22) 23) 40 
Cement ......... . 79; 79) 84] 87 
FINANCIAL— | | 
Interest, 30 to 90 day paper, at | | | | 
New York nate anbaokigsaiitatbnontnek $2} 29) 25! 54 
Industrial stock 105) 107) 998i 1 ‘u 0 
Railroad stocks. .......... 82} 84 76| 122 
Public utility StocKS coccc.cccscsseece. 143] 140] 129) 172 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
















peapensing week, Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 
sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 
HOGS 

2 | 33 

So] SE °o 

Bel BF & 

| @5| @$| Ee 

o= 9 «| =f 

oc} of xf 
nA GO; M6; Of 
May 17 to 23 ... 80) 73) 65 
May 24 to 30 ... 88! 76 61 
May 31 to a 71| 66) 61 
June 7 to 13 ... 74| 69) 64 
June 14 to 20 es 83} 73) 67 
June 21 to 27 ... 78 77\ 67 
June 28 to July 75 79) 63 

CATTLE 

May 17 to 23 81 &9 7 
8 ee ee 77| 85! 64 
May 31 to June 69) 70) 69 
June 7 to 13 ...... 78| 76) 7% 
I had tact anctns 95; $8) T71 
wune 21 to 27 ......... 98 104 67 
June 28 to July 79) 96] 66 
May 17 to 23 ......... 38 
May 24 to 30 sel 30 
May 31 to June 6 31 
June 7 to 13 ..... 32 
June 14 to 20 .......... 
June 21 to 27 ......... 27 
June 28 to July 4 24 
May 17 to 23 148} 59 
May 24 to 30 .... 123} 158} 57 
May 31 to June 117} 145] = 61 
June 7 to 13 .... 99} 131] 53 
June 14 to 20 110} 128) 51 
June 21 to 27 .... 98} 124 51 
June 28 to July 4 .. 97} 125 48 








WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS i 


Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 



































































HOGS 
» 
a oO 
7 “a 
aei\aig 
Elele« 
rm 4 
° oO | M 
Heavy (250 Ibs. “up)— | | 
Last week ... .| 5.75] 6.42] 6.10 
Week ere | 5.25] 6.25) 6.32 
Medium (200-250 | 
Last week .... ws} 6.50] 7.22] 6.75 
Week before 0... ..| 6.32) 7.05] 6.82 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) | | 
Last week . | 6.80) 7.15) 6.95 
Week before . | 6.75) 7.22) 6.98 
Light lights (130-150 ae. | 
Last week : | 6.75| 6.85 
Week before ... | 5} 7.12) 6.90 
Smooth and rough ‘heavy packing sows | } | 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | 
RMR WOO, cssacs cs ccenedtsé se cteive -} 4.75) 4.88] 4.35 
Week before ...... leceactia “ 4.26) 4.90) 4.12 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
EMC WAGE « caccicesccacceet sf 6.323) 7.12 
Week before e-eeof 7.00] 7.25 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 7.12 
Week before ........... 7.25 
CATTLE 
Medium and ~~ Lia cas beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime— | 
rY & "Ee -25 
Week before .38 
Good— 
SARIN WPNOUR * ncushbiahesentntikebensediiniiienseches 7 b.62 
Week before Sevectsocngebbbebsteamisbclebbpacteebeess 52) 5.62 
Medium— | 
Last week .. «| 6.12) 6.50) 5.75 
Week before | 6.00] 6.12] 5.8 
Common— | | | 
Last week .. wt 5.50] 5.62] 4.50 
Week before cen -| 5.50) 5.62) 4.62 
Light weight beef steers. | | | 
(1,100 lbs. down)— } | 
Choice and _prime— } 
Last wee : | | 
Week berare . | 
Medium and good- 
Last week . 6.25 
Week before. 6.50 
e ymMmMon— 
ty ie RS 4.50 
So Se, OES | 4.62 
But®her cattle— | 
Heifers | 
Last week ......0........ | 5.75 
Week before | 6.12 
Cows-- 
Last week al 3.75 
Week Lefore ....... | 4.00 
Bulls— 
Last week ........... 3. . 3.12 
Week before - : 3.83) 3.12 
Canners and cutters— | | | 
Last week ............ 2.25] 2.50) 2.00 
Week before .. . 2.50} 2.62] 2.12 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
OS a ae 5.62! 5.50) 5.50 
Week before SIN cesaintetone bo-vapiahibehslCibs~niateeiia 5.62] 5.62) 5.50 
Cows and heifers— | | 
ON Pe Leen a a, 4.38| 4.25) 4.00 
Week before 4. 2) 4.38) 4.25 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), med. to prime— | | | 
Last week ........ oat ssssesseeesseseeessseeeeee| 5.75] 6.32] 5.88 
Week before .. eee a fF et eT 
Lambs, culls and common— | | 
Last week ............... ee ae ee 4.00) 4.38] 3.88 
Week before ...... ion 4.38) 4.75) 4.36 
Yearling wethers, medium to prime— | | | 
zast week ... = 4.00) 4.50) 4.00 
Week before ... 4.00] 4.62) 4.25 
Ewes, medium to ch | | | 
Te SONG sc cccs thins matttsedindons 1.25] 2.00) 1.50 
Week be fore. .| 1.00] 1.62] 1.38 


Hogs quoted good to choice; cattle, unless otherwise 


stated, at an average 
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Mixed clover No. 1— 

Last week ... 

Week before ... 
Timothy, No. 1— 















































from common to choice, 
























Last week . 18.50 
Week before 18.50) 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
Last week . (ae 113.75 
Week before .25).........]13.75 

Alfalfa, No. 1— ' 

Last week 113.00 
oS SOE, | ST 113.00 

Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week 0011, 75 
Week before woof 11.75 

Alfalfa, No, 2— | 
Last week ...... 

Week before ... 

Oat straw— | 
sast week 0| 8.25) 5.00 
Week before ......... 50! 8.00) 5.00 

GRAIN 
= a 
an: 
ist 
° | 3 -} 
to | e = pas 
e ;} & a | 
22 wu ¢ 
6161 4|& 

Corn, No. 2Y¥— 

a ee 6054; .53%] .52%] .46 
Week before 62 56%| .55%4! .49 

Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week -51%! .45 
Week before 54%! .48 

Oats— 

Last week -22%/ .18 

Week before ........0...008 -25%]| .21 
Rye— 

Last week ............... 

Week before .... 

Wheat, No. 2 hard— 

Fg OS SP 45 41 38 
Week before ............... 50 46 .38 
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FEEDS 
sl #lals 
Ae 
a = op 
Pie] a] 4] 5 
=|elf] siz 
Ss|f/2/8/F 
Bran— 3 i ‘a 
Last week sme 8 9.75|10.25/17.00 
Week before .... seeveeeceeserve | 13.75/10.50}11.25 (17.00 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week ......... i 13.75}11.50/20.00) 
eek before .... «++ 14.25/14.50)11.75120.00) 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week ....... --}18.00} 
Week before . 18.00 





Oil meal (0. p.)— | } 
Last week .... 
Week before .... 

Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 
Last week 

























































| 28. 
Week before | ; 
Tankage— | 
Last week oof OO. 40. 00! 35.00 
Week before | 200 85.00}... 0000 40.00/25.00 
Gluten— | 
Last week Sis a aaiiiacgicnonnibacat eae 70 
UO IND nedicsntvitnivnrertintitnes sued 
jSoybean oil meal— | - 
Last week .. alee | cipposstlipanionena 25.00) 
__Week before | e 125.00) 
*Quotations at “Des "Moines in ‘ton lots; all other 
points, car lots, 
iCar lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 
nat at fen FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
es | ¢ 
o q 
mT. 
a ¢ 
2 @ 
| a . 
. 7 ie Ee 
Chicago Produce— | 
Butter, creamery extras } 23%} .24 
Cheddar cheese .............. | 12%] 12% 
Begs, fresh firsts 16% 16% 
nr nee 12 12 
Fat hens } 18 17 
Broilers | 28 ~2i 
Geese . | .08 08 
Other Farm Products— | 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston ............/  .18 18 
oa cow hides, at Chicago .. 11 1 
Red clover seed, at Chicago .... 
a Nae at New York .... 
Lard, at Chicago 
sh, Markets— 
2 corn, at Buenos Aires .......... 
ford at Liverpoo) ................... 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 


Months of January, February, March, April, 
and June 


May 











— S | fa 

| wn | 5 % | eo 

S | ° ol —f 

Q ae 

oe ~ =f 

Ee | & ie ars a 
1929 ... 65,690| 68,235] 133,696] 625,908 
1930 68,555 78,905 170,828] 731,635 
1931 . 52,488} 63,046) 131,075] 559,836 

Month of June 
1929 .., ~ 19,609] 11,104) 11,335] (19,226) 87,544 
1930 . 17,789| 9,477 8.555} 17,000) 80, 

1931 ., _9,696 6,650) 8 18] 13,428) 64,370 








TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and Cees. 














{ 

Week ending al § vy = } 2 
S| £] a] Bi 
Oh See | 
64| 291) 59] 132} 111 
62| 305| 56} 122) 108 
531 316) 54} 112! 106 
47| 329] 49) 113] 105 
42| 338] 49| 110) 104 
35] 345] 49} 107) 105 
36] 342} 47] 101} 103 
_40| 331] 50) 98} 103 


It will be noted that wheat i is burdened with stocks 
more than three times the five-year average. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 
6 a show the percentage for the week ending 
inka 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 68 per cent, 
grain 83 per cent, livestock 75 r cent, lumber 45 per 
ore 45 per cent, and ininctianeoe merchandise $1 


| per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 195%, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week ‘at 86%. Four 
per cent bonds are quotable at 85%. 





PORK PRODUCTS 


The following table gives the percentage of the 
seven-year average, 1924-1930, of pork products stored 
at western markets. 





























e| 3] 2 
3| = ¢ 
ec] #| = 
Ei aw! 3 
ae Saat &}| ai & 
March 1 SSR SEIS Via EES 55} 80) 110 
April 1 53] 89) 106 
May 68} 97} 112 
June 1 74) 106} 110 
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(Contmued 


the frequent planning meetings he has 
helped discuss the plans of his unit, and 
has voted on counter plans to show that 
the workers will set their goals even 
higher than the management has set 
its. As a result, he feels that he is his 
own boss; he alone is responsible for 
what he does; and no one has the right 
to tell him what to do. A _ successful 
Russian executive must be much more 
than merely a planner and a “boss’’; 
in addition, he must be a persuasive 
orator, must have endless patience, and 
he must excel in tact in appealing to 
men’s sense of humor and sense of duty. 
Director Margolin is a fine example of 
the modern Russian executive. Many 
times I saw men come into his office, 
disturbed or angry; after a few min- 
utes’ conversation, often loud or exas- 
perated on their part, always quiet and 
controlled on his, they calmed down, 
and soon out they went, satisfied and 
with smiles on their faces. 

But while the communistic spirit may 
retard some of the work, it must be ad- 
mitted that, on the other hand, the 
same ideas inspire many of the work- 
ers to work harder and more sincerely 
than they would work for wages alone; 
and in this number are included not 
only members of the Communistic 
party, but many other workers as well. 
Many men in Russia sincerely believe 
that they are creating for themselves a 
newer and a better world, in which the 
common man.will be less oppressed and 
will have great opportunities. That 
belief leads them to work perhaps as 
hard and as long as our own farmers 
work for themselves, and certainly much 
harder than they would work otherwise. 
Such men are probably still in the mi- 
nority; but the fact that they are there 
at all must be recognized in balancing 
up the advantages and disadvantages 
of the new system in Russia. 

The American engineers now  sta- 
tioned at Verblut are a picked lot, the 
last survivors of many who have been 
there at one time or another. The dean 
of the group is M. C. McDowell, a tall, 
thin Kansan of Scotch extraction. Mc- 
Dowell is a veteran of the post-war 
farming in Russia, having worked with 
Harold Ware on the first great tractor 
farm. Easy-going, kindly and wide, 
and a genius at making something out 


How Big a Loan 


Showing the Russian How It’s Done 


from page 6) 


of nothing, “Mac” is one of the best 
loved and most trusted men on the 
Verblut Sovhoz. To show their appre- 
ciation of his help, thé Russians re- 
cently bestowed the Cross of Lenine 
upon him, the highest honor they can 
pay anyone, native or forelgner. 

E. J. Stirniman, agricultural engi- 
neer from the state of Washington, is 
the gecond of the group. He is an ad- 
viser in the experimental work. Tall 
and rough and ready, and accustomed 
to make things go whey he gets his 
hands upon them, he, too, occupies a 
place of his own upon the farm. Jean 
Walker, from Illinois, is the youngest 
of the group. Already a foreman on 
Campbell's Montana farm before he was 
twenty, Walker was selected as an ex- 
perienced large-farm worker by the 
Russian government, and brought his 
young bride to Russia with him. He, 
teo, has learned to adjust to Russian 
conditions by acquiring the art of not 
worrying, and of taking things as they 
come; while Mrs. Walker, by creating 
an American home, has helped make 
life more possible for the Americans at 
Verblut. Walker's years of experience 
with tractors, and his ear and feel for 
machines, have made his help invalu- 
able to the Russians, and he is the 
chief “‘trouble-shooter’’ when*something 
goes wrong with one of the ninety- 
seven-odd big tractors that are used 
on the farm. 

One visit, even of many days’ dura- 
tion, is far toe little to reach much of 
a conclusion as to how such a giant 
undertaking as the Verblut Sovhoz will 
succeed. Combined farm and school 
and experiment station, all on a giant 
scale, it is unique in the world. And, 
in spite of all the criticisms one might 
find, the new Russian enterprises all 
have this in common—they work. With 
high expense for machinery, perhaps, 
and with much waste of labor when 
compared with American practice, 
sometimes clumsily and often awkward- 
ly, yet somehow the job gets done, And 
even tho some of Russia’s vast natural 
resources are wasted in learning how to 
use them, still she is moving forward. 
And in the end Russia may blaze the 
way to a new day and to new standards 
of living far exceeding any that she has 
enjoyed in the past. 


Is Farmer Worth? 
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pens [ have some first mortgage bonds 
on real estate in Detroit, Mich., which 
were bought a few years ago at 98. Re- 
cently, I was offered 58 and 52. I would 
like to trade them, dollar for dollar, 
for a chattel mortgage on livestock.” 

Another farmer director of a bank in 
central lowa suggests that there is too 
much criticism of bank officials, and 
that many farmers would ruin them- 
selves if they were given the credit 
they wanted. He adds: 

“Bank examiners, as you suggest, do 
not always know farm conditions or 
farm people as well as our directors do. 
We have found them, tho, inclined to 
be reasonable. We have never yet had 
an examiner object to any loan to any 
farmer whose statement was good and 
whose loan was not excessive. Chattel 
security taken to bolster up a weak 
loan we have generally found to be dis- 
appointing.”’ 

Another bank officer 
town writes: 

“Your disposition to criticize bank 
examiners is not well taken by reason- 
able bank officers. These men work 
early and late, looking for reasons for 
criticism, but it is all in the interest of 
helping to assist the officers of the 
bank.” He goes on, however, to ex- 
press approval of the plan of using the 
bank's money in the bank’s territory, 
with investments in carefully selected 
bonds only when a real surplus de- 
velops, 


“I am stronger than ever on farm 
loans, also keeping the equity at a safe 
Tange, and my theory is that when Iowa 
farmers’ well kept farms go bad, the 
Jast permanent security for credit has 
vanished, And yet there is danger of 
banks trying to carry too much long 
time paper.” 

In general, farmers and bankers, while 
disagreeing on some items, seem to 
held that more consideration should be 
Siven by banking regulations to the 
characteristic farm securities — land, 
livestock and crops. Bankers, naturally, 
Stress the fact that care must be taken 
hot to have too great a part of the 
bank's funds tied up in long-time loans, 
tho they seem to think the present sys- 
tem overstresses the need of having 
every acceptable security the kind that 
can be readily converted into cash. 

Letters from other states indicate 
that the difficulties listed are not con- 
fined to the corn belt. From Pennsyl- 
Vania comes an account of a small town 
bank that is strong enough and sens- 
ible enough to vary the usual procedure 
by Siving preference to local loans. The 
idea is to make safe gains for the bank 
and to build up the banking territory. 
From South Carolina comes a descrip- 
tion of differing banking practices by 
two rival country towns, with the re- 
Sult of a big shift of trade to the one 
Whose banks served the community. 


in a country 





From Kansas comes the report of a 
strong bank in a farming area that had 
$800,000 cash on hand, $250,000 in secu- 
rities, other assets to make a total of 
over $2,000,000, and yet was trying to 
cut the volume of local loans. ‘Just 
cold feet,’’ says our subscriber. 

From Ohio, comes a crack at the in- 
termediate credit system of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Farmers tried to 
establish a regional bank to handle in- 
termediate loans, raised the money to 
start, and sent in three applications for 
loans, all of which were rejected. “The 
amount of red tape and other prelimina- 
ries you have to go thru with in order 
to obtain this money was almost worth 
a loan before you could get it,’’ our 
subscriber writes. “Then they sent out 
a man from Louisville to check up, who 
didn’t know a billy-goat from a mule.” 

If these folks are correct, farmers, to 
be adequately served in the credit line, 
need: 

1. Change in state banking regulations 
to give land, livestock and crops higher 
standing as security for loans. 

2. Change in federal reserve regula- 
tions to the same effect. 

3. Improvement in the personnel of 
bank examiners, with the idea of get- 
ting men better acquainted with rural 
conditions. 

Probably the third point is not as im- 
portant as some farmers think. Exam- 
iners are often merely carrying out or- 
ders which allow them little discretion. 
The important change is to get farm 
land and other farm assets accepted by 
state and federal examiners, and by the 
Federal Reserve Board, as desirable se- 
curity for loans. 


ISSUE FARM ELECTRICITY REPORT 


How the use of electricity may add 
to profits on the dairy farm is shown 
by the experience of one farmer who co- 
operated with the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in the Red 
Wing project on the utilization of elec- 
tricity in agriculture. The published re- 
port on this project has just been is- 
sued at the University of Minnesota. 

Jobs around the farm for which elec- 
tricity may be utilized to advantage, 
and which are discussed in the report 
on the Red Wing project, include elec- 
tric refrigeration, pumping water, grind- 
ing feed, cutting ensilage, cutting roots, 
threshing grain, husking and shredding 
corn, sawing wood and lumber, unload- 
ing hay, illuminating stables, ventilat- 
ing, heating water, sterilizing milking 
utensils and operating milking machines 
and cream separators. 

The report contains more than 150 
large-sized pages with scores of illus- 
trations. 

Copies of the report may be had from 
the BuNetin Room, University Farm, St. 
Paul, at fifty cents per copy. 
























































Solving the 
buying problem 


OOD farming methods will produce big- 

ger and better crops. A well-planned 
al smarketing campaign will bring higher 
prices. And well-informed buying will bring you 
more for every dollar spent. This is the founda- 
tion on which the master farmer builds his econ- 
omy program—the tripod on which he relies for 
success. 





The third leg becomes an easy matter when 
you read the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead. Reading them saves 
you time and actual money. You can make your 
selection from the advertisements. You can 
learn what goods are standard, where to get them, 
how much you are expected to pay. 


Advertised products are backed by well-known 
manufacturers. The maker of advertised goods 
is in business to stay. He gives you a chance to 
learn all you want to know about his merchan- 
dise before you buy. Even if you don’t need a 
thing today, it will pay you to consult the list of 
advertised goods regularly. It will prepare you 
for the time when your need arises. 


Here, in the advertisements of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er and Iowa Homestead you can learn about the 
tractor that gives you the greatest power, the 
longest wear, the lowest fuel consumption. Labor- 
saving devices for the home are brought to your 
attention. Products of quality which have been 
tried over and over again by other successful 
farmers are constantly displayed before you on 
the printed page. You have time to think about 
them, to ask questions about them, to study them. 
Reading advertisements is a course in better 
buying. 


yy 


Advertisements printed in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 


Iowa Homestead 
can be depended upon 
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Central—Hardin County, July 6—The 
ten days of 96 to 103-degree weather 
played havoc with oats, pastures, mea- 
dows and gardens. Early oats and bar- 
ley will be about half a crop. Late oats 
may fill better with the 1%-inch rain 
we had the night of the Fourth. Early 
potatoes were hurt, but may grow some 
yet. Quite a lot of oats were cut for 
hay. Corn is the largest in years for 
this time of the season—three to four 
feet. Good prospect. Gardens and small 
fruit scalded by the heat. Cows have 
hard time fighting filles and picking on 
dry pasture. Spring pigs of all sizes, 
according to the amount of feed avail- 
able. Sows going to market as soon as 
possible after pigs have been weaned. 
The recent rain will help the alfalfa. 
Other meadows light yield.—A. R. Cal- 
kins, 

Central—Tama County, July 6—We 
got a fine rain the night of the Fourth, 
and the weather is much cooler and 
everything in better shape. The extreme 
heat of the week before did damage to 
small grain, especially oats, which are 
damaged about 50 per cent. Lots of 
livestock died from the heat, the heavy 
losses being in horses and hogs. Corn 
is coming along finely. All of it was 
knee-high by the Fourth Prices are 
about the same.—L. Dolezal. 

Central—Calhoun County, July 6—A 
fine rain fell over this section on July 
4. Corn crop is growing well, and most 
all has been laid by, some are unable 
to get thru it. marly oats and rye, are 
ripe and are being cut. The excessive 
heat has ripened the oat crop too fast. 
There is a shortage of water and wells 
are going dry all over. Price of old hens 
12 cents, springs 15 cents, graded eggs 
11 to 15 cents, corn 44 to 46 cents, oats 
21% to 22% cents. Hay crop is good, 
and pastures are holding out well so 
far. Hog and cattle prices are improv- 
ing.—H. Wm. Schon. 

South-Central—Wayne County, July 6 
—We are pretty well fixed for moisture 
for a few days now. Farmers are start- 
ing to cut oats. The hot weather has 
been bad for oats, almost everybody 
thinks. Hay harvest is on; some are 
done. Eggs 10 cents cash, 12 cents in 
trade, cream is 21 cents, shorts are $1, 
young chickens about 15 cents, old hens 
10 cents. A branch bank from Lineville 
goes in at Clio today.—Pear] D. Souder. 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 6— 
It has been quite dry. Potatoes and 
oats suffered the most, and corn was 
damaged a little. Now some small rains 
have come to help us for a short time. 
It has been about 97 to 100 degrees in 
the shade most of the time, with a 
strong wind. Some oats being pas- 
tured. Wheat is being harvested.— 
Monroe Newton. 

Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
July 6—Early oats are all cut and are 
far below average. Late oats will prob- 
ably be helped by the moisture we are 
having. Corn is looking good. Lots of 
wells going dry, and farmers are haul- 
ing their water from nearest places they 
can, The raspberry crop is slim. Gar- 
dens are doing finely. Weeds are grow- 
ing fast. Produce is still low.—Tilferd 
R. Knudson. 

Southern—Monroe County, July 6— 
There was a splendid rain on the night 
of the Fourth. Corn is laid by, and the 
prospect for a crop is unusually bright. 
The oat crop is ready for harvest and 
is abundant Haying is in progress. 
Prices for farm commodities are nearly 
normal. In view of the inequality of 
the monetary system, it might pay to 
return to the ancient custom of barter. 
—W. G. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 5— 
Yesterday we had an all afternoon rain, 
a north-eastern that came down just 
the way we wanted it to. It started in 
soon enough to dampen the picnic din- 
ners. Had a light rain last Wednesday, 
and the weather turned cooler. Corn 
is looking fine; practically all laid by. 
Small grain, except late oats, turning. 
The binders will soon be the popular 
amusement. Small grain yield probably 
not too good. Weeds and all vine crops 
doing extra well.—E. A. McMillin. 

Southern—Appanoose County, July 6— 
Very little rain the past two weeks, 
so it is getting rather dry on high 
ground, as we have had some very hot 
weather. Gardens and potatoes are in 
need of rain. Corn cultivating is nearly 
finished; some worked at night during 
the hot weather. Prices of livestock 
and produce still very low. Corn looks 
good at this time Weather is cooler 
now.—E, A. Suckow. 

Central—Dallas County, July 5—Sev- 
eral good showers since July 1, and 
much cooler The hot weather the last 
of June made most of the corn too big 
to plew. Some was plowed only twice. 
Prospects now are for a fine corn crop. 
Small grain is very uneven, some fields 
g£00d, some not worth harvesting. Wheat 
cutting in progress; not a heavy crop. 


Hay and pastures have improved a lot 
since the middle of June. Heat and flies 
hard on milk cows and fat cattle Lots 
of horses killed by heat. Prices still t 
low to mention.—H, C. Flint. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, July 2—We 
are still having a drouth thru this sec- 
tion. Wells are continuing to go dry. 
Gardens are burning up and chinch bug 
damage is bad. The wheat and most of 
the oats are cut. Most of the oats show 
plenty of straw, but the yield is going 
to be light. Hot weather and bugs were 
too much for them. We have had over 
a week of record-breaking heat.—S. M. 
Harper. 

Western—Greene County, July 6— 
There were not as many oats cut last 
week as expected. They were too green. 
Most corn is plowed for the last time. 
We are having much cooler weather, 
but have had no rain. Berries are dry- 
ing badly. July 4 was not celebrated.— 
W. C. Range. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, July 5— 
Have had hot weather for two weeks. 
Nearly impossible to work ‘in the day- 
time. Lots of corn plowed and wheat 
cut at night. One rendering plant re- 
ports a thousand head of stock killed 
by heat. Wheat about cut; looks fairly 
good. Some oats nearly ready to cut. 
Early corn is starting to tassel. Several 
wells dry.—Elmer Varner. 

MISSOURI 

Northwestern—Daviess County, July 
6—Recent light rains have helped all 
crops except wheat and oats. Wheat is 
mostly in the shock. Oats will be light, 
on account of the excessive heat and 
no rain until the night of July 1, when 
about half an inch came. Meadows are 
generally good. Chinch bugs, grasshop- 
pers and Spanish flies, or long bugs, 
are hurting corn and gardens and late 
potatoes. Produce still very low. Some 
are making hay, tho timothy is too 
green. Seedling clover is badly hurt by 
the heat. All stock doing well. Less 
poultry on hand than usual.—E. L. 
3igegs. 

Northern—Adair County, July 6—Oat 
cutting was begun today. Most all of 
the wheat was cut last week. Farmers 
are jaying by their corn. Gardens were 
damaged by the dry weather. Several 
horses were killed last week by becom- 
ing overheated while at work.—Jeasty 
Watkins. 

South-Central—Webster County, July 
6—Wheat all in the shock; will yield 
well; quality excellent. Early oats fair 
to good; late oats poor. Corn is mak- 
ing a good growth since we had rain. 
Pastures poor. Hay crop light. The 
last two weeks in June were very hot— 
just wilted everything. Two showers 
the first week in July revived every- 
thing, but we need more rain for corn 
and pastures, Prices low.—J. C, Preston, 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southeastern—Turner County, July 7 
—The last half of June was a roaster. 
Harvesting started much earlier than 
usual, Small grain not very good. Corn 
splendid. Cultivating is almost done. 
Hog crop will be short. The bottom has 
fallen out of almost everything the 
farmer sells.—M. L. Kipps. 

MINNESOTA 

Central—Stearns County, July 6—We 
had three days of hot wind last week. 
It was very hard on small grain. A fair 
shower relieved the heat, which was 
102 degrees last Sunday. Corn is very 
good and far advanced for the season. 
Rye will soon be ready for the binder. 
Labor is cheap and plentiful. Prices 
unchanged. Cream 25 cents, eggs 11 
cents in trade.—Brown Bros, 

Southwestern—Lyon County, July 6— 
The rain on July 1 broke the heat wave. 
Five days of 105-degree heat, with a 
hot wind, cut the small grain crop one- 


half. Corn, where it had plenty of 
moisture, was forced so it is now two 
weeks ahead of usual growth; but corn 
will need plenty of rain during July to 
make a crop. Rye harvest has com- 
menced, and winter wheat, barley and 
oat harvests will commence this week. 
Wheat 53 cents, corn 43 cents, oats 18 
cents, cash eggs 9 cents, butterfat 22 
cents.—Chas, H. Carlson, 





CULTIVATING NEW TREES IN 
SUMMER 

Any new fruit trees which orchardists 

y have planted within the past three 

four years will come into profitable 
bearing sooner than they otherwise 
would if they are cultivated throughout 
the summer, says W. A. Ruth, of the 
University of Illinois. This is contrary 
to the practice with old trees. Culti- 
vating old trees in the early growing 
season seems to be enough. However, 
habits of growth in young trees and in 
old trees are different. While old trees 
characteristically form short’ shoots, 
many of which form their terminal buds 
by the time the trees bloom, young trees 
grow rapidly and often keep growing 
into the late summer. 

Encouraging shoot growth in young 
trees is important, because the trees 
that grow best at that period come into 
profitable production soonest. It is not 
necessary to cultivate the whole or- 
chard. In fact, it is better to hoe a 
circular space under each tree. The 
hoeing should be shallow and the space 
need not be large. The rest of the or- 
chard can be used for another crop. 
This will avoid the serious erosion that 
comes from cultivating the entire mid- 
die sections, 





COVERED CELLAR !S LIGHTNING- 
PROOF 


A reader writes that he has been plan- 
ning on building a tornado cellar about 
8 by & feet with the walls about 6 feet 
below the surface and 2 feet above and 
the top covered with earth, but he has 
been told that such an earth covered 
pit would be very likely to be struck by 
lightning. 

An earth covered tornado cellar is 
about as safe from lightning as any 
place one could find unless he went 
down into a coal mine. 
should not be too great, since tornadoes 
usually go with torrential rains or cloud 
bursts, and a covered cellar six or seven 
feet deep might get pretty sloppy un- 
less particular pains were taken to drain 
it and keep out the rain so far as pos- 
sible.—I. W. D. 

SQUARE CORNER ATTACHMENT 

FOR TRACTOR PLOW 

In many ways, the most convenient 
method of plowing a field is around and 
around, throwing the dirt out. One ob- 
jection to this method has been that 
one could not turn a square corner, and 
the practice has been to make a sweep- 
ing curved turn at each corner and then 
plow these corners out afterward with 
ateam. Clark Stroburg and his brother, 
Glen, young farmers of Blockton, Iowa, 
have recently developed and patented an 
attachment which can be fitted to al- 
most any tractor plow, and which it is 
claimed will make a comparatively 
square corner possible with such around 
and around plowing. 

This attachment consists of an extra 
plow bottom set at the right of and a 
little ahead of the front plow on the 
gang. Its short beam or shank is fast- 
ened around the plow axle with a loose- 
fitting loop or eye, and is held at the 
desired distance from the other plow by 
means of a collar and set-screw on the 
axle and a hinged brace. A post about 
two feet long is bolted rigidly to the 
plow frame or beam just about over the 
point of the front plow of the gang, and 
a cable is fastened to the back of the 
extra bottom, up over a pulley at the 
top of the post, thru a pulley at the 
left end of the tractor drawbar, and then 
fastened to the plow hitch just back of 
the drawbar. 

In operating, the cable is adjusted to 
such a length that as the tractor moves 
straight ahead, the extra bottom will be 
lifted up so as to clear the ground, but 
as the tractor starts to turn to the left 
at the corner, the cable will be slacked 
and the extra bottom will be dropped 
down to plow out the strip which would 
otherwise be left at the corner. As soon 
as the plow makes the turn and 
straightens up again, the extra bottom 
is again lifted up out of the way. The 
photo shows the nature of the attach- 
ment and how it works.—I. W. D. 
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From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











Jerry Muskrat’s Party 


All the Merry Little Breezes were 
hurrying over the Green Meadows. Son, 
were going this way and some were gu- 
ing that way and some were going the 
other way. You see, Jerry Muskrat had 
asked them to carry his invitations to 
a party to be held at the Big Rock in 
the Smiling Pool. 

Each one said that he would be de- 
hghted to go. Round, red Mr. Sun shone 
his very brightest. The sky was its 
bluest, and the little birds had promised 
to be there to sing for .Jerry, so of 
course all the little folks wanted to go. 

When they reached the Smiling Pool, 
they found Jerry Muskrat all ready. 
His brothers and his sisters, his aunts 
and his uncles and his cousins were all 
there. Such a merry, merry time as 
there was! How the water did splash! 
Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and 
Grandfather Frog jumped right in as 
soon as they got there. They played 
tag in the water and hide-and-seek be- 
hind the Big Rock. And they turned 
somersaults down the slippery slide and 
they had such a good time! 

But Reddy Fox and Peter Rabbit and 
Bobby Coon and Johnny Chuck and 
Jimmy Skunk and Happy Jack and 
Striped Chipmunk couldn’t swim; all 
they could do was sit around and look 
on and wish that they knew how te 
swim, too. So of course they didn't 
have a good time. Soon they began te 
wish they hadn’t come to Jerry’s party. 
When he found that they were not hav- 
ing a good time, poor Jerry felt very 
badly, indeed. You see, he lives in the 
water so much, he had quite forgotten 
there was any one who couldn’t swim, 
or he never, never would have invited 
all the little meadow folks who live on 
dry land. 

“Let’s go home,” said Peter Rabbit 
to Johnny Chuck. 

“We can have more fun up on the 
hill,” said Jimmy Skunk. 

Just then Little Joe Otter came push- 
ing a great, big log across the Smiling 
Pool. ‘‘Here’s a ship, Bobby Coon. Yoa 
get on, and I'll give you a sail across 
the Smiling Pool,” shouted Little Joe 
Otter. 

So Bobby Coon crawled out on the big 
log and held on very tight, while little 
Joe Otter swam behind and pushed. 
Across the Smiling Pool they went and 
back again. Bobby Coon had such a 
good ride that he wanted to go again, 
but Jimmy Skunk wanted a ride. So 
Wobby hopped off and Jimmy hopped 
on, and away he went across the Smil- 
ing Pool with Little Joe Otter pushing 
behind. 

Then Jerry Muskrat found another 
log and gave Peter Rabbit a ride. Jerry 
Muskrat’s brothers and _ sisters and 
aunts and uncles and cousins found 
logs, and took Reddy Fox and Johnny 
Chuck and even Mr. Toad back and 
forth across the Smiling Pool. 

Happy Jack sat up very straight on 
the end of his log and spread his great, 
bushy tail for a sail. All the Littk 
Breezes blew and blew, and Happy Jack 
sailed around and around the Smiling 
Pool. 

Sometimes some one would fall off 
into the water and get wet, but Jerry 
Muskrat or Billy Mink always pulled 
them out, and no one cared a bit for a 
wetting. 

In the bushes around the Smiling Pool 
the little birds sang and sang. Reddy 
Fox barked his loudest. Happy Jack 
chattered. The Muskrats squealed and 
squeaked, for the party was such fun! 

By and by, when Mr. Sun went dowa 
behind the Purple Hills to his home, 
and Old Mother West Wind, with all 
her Merry Little Breezes, went after 
him, and the little stars came out to 
twinkle and twinkle, the Smiling Pool 
lay all quiet and still, but smiling and 
smiling to think what a good time 
every one had had at Jerry Muskrat’s 
party. 

(In the next story, we will hear about 
the tricks that Bobby Coon and Reddy 
Fox play.) 





CONTROL FOR FLEAS 

Are you bothered with fleas? 

Or does your pet dog or cat show signs 
of being infested with the pesky little 
insects? 

There are several good remedies to 
rid the cats and dogs of fleas. ‘‘Derris,” 
which is employed both as a soap to 
make a dip and as a powder, is used 
most frequently. ‘Red Arrow” spray 
(1 part to 500 parts water) also is ef- 
fective. A 2 per cent solution of creolin 
dip is effective but injures the skin of 
cats and necessitates thoro washing al- 
ter dipping. 

In infested houses, Dr. Drake says it 
is best to use the vacuum cleaner and 
burn the contents. The cracks and 
crevices in the floor should be sprayed 
with ordinary household fly spray. 


Hogs suffer more during shipment in 
hot weather than other farm animals. 
Hogs are very easily overheated and 
must be handled carefully. 
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you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 















Rates and Information 


The claeuitied advertising rate is 15c a word. 


Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. nt each 
whole number, i sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus, 
“Pp. L. Wires” is counted as three words. “‘226 
w 2ist St.” is counted as four words and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,’’ as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. ©. 0. D. 
counts as ‘ie words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R..4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some sible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 














No. 
w'rds Number Insertions 
, an 2 8 4 | 7 11 

10 ../$1.50/$3.00/$4.50/$6.00/$10.50/$16.50 
11 ..| 1.65) 3.30) 4.95 60) 11.55) 18.15 
12 1.80} 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 12.60) 19.80 
13 1.95) 3.90) 5.85) 7.80! 13.65] 21.45 
14 2.10] 4.20) 6.30) 8.40) 14.70} 23.10 
15 2.25| 4.50) 6.75) 9.00) 15.75) 24.75 
16 2.40} 4.80) 7.20) 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
17 2.55) 5.10) 7.65/19.20) 17.85) 28.05 
18 2.70} 5.40] 8,10/10.80) 18.90) 29.70 
19 ..| 2.85) 5.70) 8.55/11.40] 19.95] 31.35 
20 3.00} 6.00) 9.00/12.00) 21.00) 33.00 
21 3.15] 6.30] 9.45)12.60) 22.05] 34.65 

.30| 6.60!) 9.90/13.20) 23.10 36.30 






































COMMISSION HOUSES 


MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 

eggs and veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringi premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept, 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS | PACKING C©O., 216-222 

N. Peoria St., Chic: Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs an “butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. Returns mailed same day, 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULT RY 

and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
iermatin and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton . Chiergo. ‘ 
EX’ ai PREMIUM BARRED ROCK_ BROILERS, 

fryers. Premiums at live poultry. Dressed Vea 
Write us. holesale_ Buyers. 
L. Hemman Co., Water Market, 
ego 














Coops si 


up; lied. D: 
1 South Chi- 





COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 
Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
veal, eggs. ‘Top prices. Remittance 


COUGLE 
dolphi St., 
your oultry, 
day of arrival. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. A 
— & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 
890 








______FARM LANDS _ 


~ Want to Move _ 
YOUR FARM? 


If your farm isn’t where you want it, exchange it 
for one that is. 
Several gently 
County, Nebraska. 
280 acres with anomaly fine modern buildings, 
75 miles southeast of Omaha, Nebraska, near 
Villisca, Iowa. 
Excellent cattle 
land on main highway, 


rolling, very fine farms, Nance 


ranch, 2940 acres of deeded 
20 miles south of Ainsworth. 


Running water, fine lake, plenty of hay, good 
buildings. 
Have several excellent valley farms between 


Council Bluffs and Sioux City, on the Iowa side. 


Almost any size you would want. — 
Write us, or better still, come in and see us. 


MAYNES 


EXCHANGE CO., INC. 
906 Redick Tower, Omaha, Nebr. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH OWNER 
of farm or acreage for sale. 623 South Sarah 
St.. St. Louis, Missouri. 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 


ANGUS BULLS AND FEMALES. PRICES REA- 
__sonable. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Towa . 


DAIRY CATTLE 
GUERNSEYS, 10 CHOICE, TESTED GRADE 
heifers, 6 to 8 weeks old, $150. Beautifully 
marked, fine type and conformation, excellent con 
dition, very promising, selected individuals from 
local market. C.O.D. reasonable delivery Glenn 
Clarke, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—TWO FRESH, 
Jersey cows, four and eight years, 
good type, good eraiuces and sound. 
Fred J. Payllus, Hampton, Towa 
REG. GUERNSEY BULL, 4 MO.. $75. REG 
bull calves, March born, $25. See these. No 
letters. C Minetor, Altoona, Iowa 
FOR SALE—-MILK_ COWS, GUERNSEY 
Holstein Price, $50 to $65 Tracy's 
Brighton, Iowa 
REGISTERED 
calves, cows 
Towa. 
15 REGISTERED 
iceable. Farmer prices. W 
Towa. 





REGISTERED 
both large, 
$90 each. 


AND 
Dairy, 

HEIFERS, 
Farm, Exira, 


BULLS (READY), 
Hazelhurst Guernsey 


“SERV- 


HOLSTEIN_ BULLS, 
H. Minden, 


Hesly, 





- ____ HAY WANTED z 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clark 
_ Chicago. Write for prices and full particulars. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
COLLIES—WHITE AND COLORS.  PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards. >rices_ reasonable and satisfaction 
naranteed. Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 


own. 
CROSSBRED TRISH’ 
pups. White Flemish Giants 


mbbits. Alfred Koopman, R. 2, 


TERRIER - AIREDALE 
and Silver Fox 
Dyersville, Towa. 


MALE SHEPHERD, FEMALE COLLIE, CATTLE 
dogs. Pups white and colors. Males, $8; fe- 
males, $5. Milford Nichols, Bradgate, Iowa. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, FOX TER- 
riers. Approval. Ed Barnes, Fairfield, Neb. 
COLLIE PUPS, SPAYED FEMALES, REDUCED 
prices. John Wilkin, Correctionville, Iowa. 


GU JARANTEED STOCK AND CATTLE DOG, 
. $15. Glenn Barnes, Marcus, Iowa. 
WHITE: COLLIE PUPPIES. MRS. WINFORD 
Foster, R. 3, Museatine, Iowa. 
FUR BEARERS 
$2.50 PAIR. PEDIGREED CHIN- 
Louie Krauel, Denison, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BE AN pe ~ 4 EARN $25-$100 
daily. Send for cata’ also how to receive 

Home Study Course free. "End $1. for Auctioneer’s 

Joke Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 

refunded if not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 
x 32, Decatur, Indiana. 

AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, 
lake, Iowa. Summer term, August 3. 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN 


FARMERS CAN BUY LUBRICATING OILS DI- 
rect from refinery at tremendous ovine. Lib- 
rite. 


RABBITS, 
chillas, 


‘CLEAR 


eral cx to atives. 
mer Oil Corporation, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
WANTED—TWO OR THREE MEN TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions in western Iowa. Write _ Subscri: 
tion Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Homestead. 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH- 

. ern Minesota forecl farms at cost for sale 
y bank. ite J orensen, 50 South La 

Salle Street, Chicago, 

NORTH DAKOTA—$15,000. NO TRADES. 
One of the best improved half-sections in any 


Sim- 








State, all good La Buildings are worth more 
money. Not rented farm, but paid for. Clark 
Kester, Fullerton, North Dakota. 


SACRIFICE—1,760 ACRE 
irrigated ranch near ugo, 


IMPROVED NON- 
Colorado; one-half 


level balance rolling; price $7.50 per_acre; also 
280 acres irrigated, near Laramie, Wyo., la 
err grown record crops; price $17.5 


per acre. Roth wonderful opportunities for on 
ne cattle ranching. Easy terms. bc Irving 
owe, owner, Boston Bidg., Denver, 


FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH Da- 
kota, Montana, Ida 0, Washi 


C Complete information. Write 
FE. ; Leedy, Dept. 307, Great Northern Railway, 
t. Paul, Minn. 

WANTED—SHARE RENTERS Bi: og NORTH. 
ern Iowa farms. Give refer lis' 


sonal property, in first letter. Box crs 

aces’ armer and Towa Homestead. _ 

IMP R ng ED. Lanai 19 oe By 
‘ossession when desired. 

Bor. ‘$4, Orchard, Iowa. 


-— = DAIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 
Murray’s Land Office. Walens . Minn. 





WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Farmer and owa Homestead—‘‘The Reader's 


CORN HARVESTER 


RICH MAN'S CORN 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


HARVESTER, 


POOR 


man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach- 


catalog showing 
Salina, Kansas 


ment. Free 
Process Co., 


pictures of 


KODAK FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND 
rints for 15c, and this “‘ad”’ 
rolls given. The Picture Folks, 
ROLL DEVELOPED 
tra print natural colored 25c 
Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, 


FREE FRAMED 


American 


harvester. 


SIX “BEAUTIFUL 
; fast service; 
Lincoln, 


AND PRINTED. 


Neb 
ONE _EX- 
Photo 


Minn. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


SEND 


roll and quarter for six glossy prints and coupons, 


Perry Photo Co., Box 56, 


Perry, Iowa. 


PRINTS, EN- 


other building 


FILMS DEVELOPED, SEVEN 
largement, 25c coin. Kays 
Crosse, Wis. 
SEND ROLL AND 25c FOR 
glossitone prints. Day-Night Studio, 
LUMBER 
SAVE $50 TO $300 ON 
shingles, fence posts, and 
rials shipped direct Satisfaction 


Lansdown, Box 909-G, Everett, 


PRINTED STATIONERY 
ENVELOPES 


250 LETTERHEADS AND 250 
printed, $1.50 postpaid 
Bruce, Wis. 
WOOLENS 
FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE 


batting and 
culars. Monticello 


yarns at fa 
Woolen 


ir prices 
Mills, 


Farmers 


Se 


Monticello, 


Photo Service, La 


SIX BEAUTIFUL 


Sedalia, Mo 


CAR OF LUMBER 


mate- 
guaranteed 


Wash. 


Printery 


INTO BLANKETS 


ond for cir- 
Wis 


FARM MACHINERY 


MILKING MACHINES, LOW 
terms. Write today . SK > 

Mankato. Minn. 

FOR SALE—MINNEAPOLIS 36 
tor. "A bargain. Jens G. Th 

Falls. Iowa 


uesen, 


PRICES, 
Marlow, 


62 


Admr., 


EASY 
Box §& 


SEPARA- 
Cedar 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME 
patents. Send 
or write for free book, 
and “‘Record of Invention” 
formation on how to proceed 
Registered Patent Attorney, 
ings and Commercial Bank 
posite U. S. Patent Office), 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 


Bidg.. ies Moines, Towa 


TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL 


sketch or m 


form 
Clarer 
149-M 














ce 


COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
del for 
How to Obtain a Patent 
No charge for in 


instructio ns 


A. O’Brien, 


Security ‘Sav 


Building 


(directly op- 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENT A‘ 
802 Equitable 


consultation charges. 1216 So. & 
Tes Moines. Iowa ; 
_ Mention W: allaces’ Fa er_and 1 Towa a 





BABY CHICKS 





STARTED CHICKS 


Two, five, six weeks old 


KING'S 
strains. 
est flocks. 
ing plant. W 
lets, three, four, five, 
four, five weeks old. 


six weeks old 


Pullets, 


~ SERVICE. NO 


arety Bldg... 


He ymestead 3 


~ LEADING 


From our fin 


H 


Grown in our mammoth sanitary brood- 


and Buff Leghorn, W. Minorea pul- 


eavy breeds, 


$26 per 100 and up. 
Lamers and Minorca cockerels, three, four weeks old. 
1¢ 


Market.” eavy breed cockerels, four weeks old, $20 

aoe = FN ll ae: 4 $25 for ecapons and breeding stock. Iowa Chick 

MISCELLANEOUS Hatchery, Dept. 2, Towa City, Towa. ao y 

ew CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT- 

- COFFEE ed. English Tom Barron White Leghorns, Gian. 

SEND $1.00 BILL FOR 5 LBS. OF BEST Sussex, $7.50. Quality White, Brown, Buff Leg: 
coffee you ever tasted——ground or whole. We borns, $5.75. All F ead heavy breeds, $6.7 

pay postage. Valuable gift with order. Plantation Heavy assorted, $5.75 Light assorted, $4.50 

Coffee Co., 187 W. 7th St., St. Paul, Minn Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, Il. 
gaa etait aad laa ls Soren i etic CE i eee 


Use This Order Blank Now! | 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance of $ 


Run my ad as follows: 





is enclosed. 





PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


times in your 





























Name 





Address 


(Count as pert of ad). 





(Count as part of ad) 
Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, 61.50. 












Our Readers’ Market 
Proved 


Very 
Satisfactory 


We have a letter from Mr. William Alber, of 
Beatrice, Neb., in which he says: “We have 
found our classified governor advertisement very 
find check to cover the 


satisfactory Enclosed 


next four issues." 


Regardiess of what it is, if you want to 
sell it to lowa farmers, you'll find Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead classi- 
fied advertising to be the quickest and 

t means of disposing of it. This 
farm paper is now 7, more than 
ninety per cent of all lowa farmers every 
week. Use the order blank on this 
RIGHT NOW! You'll find that 
pay you. 


page 
it will 











POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer a 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at ar- 


rival. If for any re jason the shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is ‘op- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 


the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
vne way, the buyer paying them the other way. 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or- 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonld notify buyers of them before filling orders. 


LICE POWDER 
LICE. AND MITES—FOR INSTANT DEATH 
to lice and mites try Walko Lice Powder. Ob- 
tain through your dealer or send 50c to Waterloo 
Remedy Company, Dept. 12X, Waterloo, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
mas—-100 or 1,000, 12c each. 12 other lead- 
ing blood tested varieties at equally low. prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, MDlinois. RETR ek: 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
FOR SAL pp aneey WHITE GIANT 
erels. F. Van Winkle, Clearfield, Iowa. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
CHICKS SIRED BY PEDIGREED MALES DI- 
rect from Tancred Farms. 90 per_cent livability 
aranteed first ten days. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, 
ancroft, Iowa. 
_REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED (MARKER ON 
ade your poultry for of 
t 


COCK- 





identification in 

Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and others.* 
Price; with complete instructions and i for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 

orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 


Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





ALFALFA 
REGISTERED CERTIFIED GRIMM ALFALFA, 
low prices, shipped subject your inspection, 
freight ——- Write for club offer, free sam 
North Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Association, Fargo, 
North Dakota. Cooperative organization. ‘ 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; GRIMM AL- 
falfa, $8. White sweet clover, A Ib. 


bushel.’ Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 

man, Concordia, Kansas. . 

BUY HARDIEST ALFALFA SEED, DIRECT 
from Sam Bober, Newell, S. D., and save money. 


PATENT RAIN-MAKING NOT 
SUCCESSFUL 


In spite of the high-powered announce- 
ments from time to time of various chem- 
ical, electrical and other artificial meth- 
ods of producing rain at the will of the 
operator, not one of these methods seems 
to have made any permanent headway. 
Army and navy planes have tried to dis- 
perse fog and precipitate rain, but have 
had very limited success. One method has 
been to sprinkle electrically charged sand 
onto the fog, another by electrical dis- 
charges into the fog, and still others by 
means of heavy bombs exploded in the 
clouds. Drouth always brings out a crop 
of rain-making fakers who interest a few 
of the more credulous ones. Often the 
faker agrees to produce rain within a 
given number of days, sets up his appa- 
ratus and goes thru his incantations, and 
then sits back and waits for something 
to happen. The chances are perhaps ten 
to one that the break-up of a prolonged 
dry spell will occur within the time set. 
If so, he collects his liberal reward and 
has his prestige greatly increased; if not, 
he is out only his time, and moves on to 
better fields and a new crop of suckers. 
The unprecedented drouth of 1930 just 
about put all these rain-making fakers 
out of business.—I. W. D. 
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Write for Particulars 


PERFECT SILO 


Will give Lifetime Service 
Lightning and Fire Proof 
« « « Easy to Erect » » » 


We can furnish Steel 
Roof for any Silo 


The PERFECT 
CONSTRUCTION 


WORDEN- ALLEN CO. wisconsin 


The 


ALL STEEL 























MILWAUKEE 

















If You Need a 
Good Boar.... 


Farmers who need a good boar or gilt or 
first class individuals of either sex in draft 
horses, beef or dairy breeds will find the 
leading breeders [listed in these pages and 
offering surplus stock. Make our columns 
your guide when buying. 

If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead what you want to buy, 
advise us and we will gladly give you names 
of reliable firms that can take care of your 
needs. Address 


Livestock Advertising Department 


Wallaces' Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 














HEREFORDS 


Hereford Bulls 


FOR § SALB 
Choice Anxiety Herefc bulls com 
SEOOR & BROWN, MECHANIOSVILLE, 





wo. 
IOWA 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 
We are offering 12 choice Polled Shorthorn_bulls 
for sale, sired by Rodney Emblem and Royal 
Emblem. Best of families—Clippers, Augustas, 
Mayflowers. Real bulls. Come and see them. 


URNS BROTHERS 
MecCLELLAND 





IOWA 





RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired b 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International gran 
a and by Pilot, second aged pull. owa, 
Ako a all ages. Accredited herd. In 


(RACY & WAYRE NASHUA, IOWA 
HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Zyros. 
the greetest breeding son of Farceur 
stud. Our Belgians are noted od their’ quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcom 
©. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


for September farrow. 
gains. Real rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 

















Herd tested for economical 








LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite our readers who wish to 
sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field repre- 
sentatives, M. T. White or J. E. Hal- 
sey. These gentiemen are well known, 
and their efforts will be to serve the 
livestock industry in the most con- 
structive way possible. If you are 
holding a sale, they can help you 
make a success of it. If you wish to 
sell at private sale, or to enlist their 
services in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or purebred 
stock of any kind, they will be glad to 
help you. A thoro knowledge of the 
business enables them to render real 
service to those who wish to buy or 
sell. Reaching approximately 200,000 
farm homes in ltowa, the greatest live- 
stock state in the Union, and over 60,- 
000 in adjoining states, makes our pa- 
per an sopoptionshe desirable medium. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 
Wallaces’ Farmer and towa Home- 
‘stead, Livestock Department, Des 
Moines, lowa. 














ERG 23 


100 


6.50 $30.00 
7.00 32.50 


7.50 35.00 
8.60 40.00 
s. L. W 
Wh. 


ore. R. C. “a 9.00 42.60 
Biue Andalusians, Lt. Brahmas, 

Wh. Langshans, J. B. Giants 10.00 
(All purebred) +4 
purebred ) 


STROMB 


we vals 19° Delivery 
4. Dis Br. oe 


yan , & 


Acegrved (All —. 
Super Quality aan guaranteed ~ Ilv 
days, per insurance certificate, $2 oy 100 higher. 
per 100 deposit. Bolen c. dD. 
STROMBERG HATCHERY 


Dept. 7 Dodge, lowa 











CHICK PRICES SMASHED 
Send no money, Just mail your order. Pay 


Buf “Orpingt 
u rpingtons, 
dottes, White” & 


ostman when chicks arrive. Postage rong 
Barrec 
Wyan- 
Buff Minoreas 8.00 39. 00 
Assorted 0 24 


White, Brown, Buff seaport, 5 
- $6.50 $32.00 
as, hite 
C. Black Minorcas. 
| Continue to Match Ali_ Summer 


Anconas, Heavy Assorted. 
es 1 & 
7.80 37.00 
White 
CAPPER'S HATCHERY ELGIN, IOWA 














HOLSTEINS 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing. All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some g heifers 
and cows. rite or come, 

PABGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 

NORWA IOWA 


100 buys 13 mo. Holstein bull, Ormsby breeding. 
my t color, good individual; weight almost 900 Ibs. 
Da ,600 Ibs. milk, 550 Ibs. butter, two time 
Daking. Sire’s dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Calf’s 9 nearest yearly tested dams _nversee almost 
900 Ibs. putter, ivered in Tow Accredited. 
Visit or write. L. E. FERGU SON. "Laurens, Towa, 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 good bull calves. 
Sired by, Eric es by Earl Marshall. The choic- 
est coating -e priced to sell. wane A ie ate. 
WALTER ilk NSON * 10 


FOR SALE 
Two good yearling Angus bulls. Several purebred 
yearling heifers and some right good bull calves from 


li fit for herd headers. 
CE aga STOCK FARMS 
Mer Grundy Center, Iowa 








A. G. Messer, 





JERSEYS 
JERSEY BULLS 


Grandsons ef Sophie 19th and Tormentor 19th. 
dams, granddaughters of, Pogis 99th and Sophies 
Agnes Son ‘ B. tested. eady for service. 
Prices reasonable. 

M. L. HEAD & SONS 





ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE 


Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown 
rams, lambs, yearlings and two-year-olds. Sired by 
International winners These rams are high class 
flock headers and ready to show in the strongest com- 
petition. We can also supply some high class ewes. 
Come and see. Write for prices. 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Ps ‘ord eep write 








See. J. Williamson, Xenia Oboe, 
Gavin bedenen Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 





Future Livestock Sales « 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 

Sept. 17—E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 

Sept. 18—Breeders’ Sale, Luverne, Minn. 
F. T. Marting, Mgr., Wall Lake, Iowa, 

SHORTHORNS 

Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 

Oct. 12—Interstate Shorthorn Sale, at 
Sioux City, lowa. Jos. F. Brenner, 
Mer., Mapleton, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O’ Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 

Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 8--George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 

Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 

Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
lows (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 

Sept. 26—E . Garton, "Marathon, Iowa, 

Oct. 3—Winn A. Baier, Greenfield, Ia. 

oo 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
owa, 

Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 

Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 

POLAND CHINAS 

Font. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa, 

Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Oct. 17—Howard Darland, Barnes City, 


Iowa 
Oct. OL. R. Braddyville, 


Feb. “3-H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Fowl Typhoid or T. B. 


A reader writes as follows: 

“Our chickens have been dying for 
some time. The whole flock has never 
been sick all at once, but they keep 
getting sick, two and three at a time. 
When we first notice that they are sick, 
they stagger around and then fall down 
with the front part of the body. Some- 
times they are like that a long time be- 
fore they die. We cut two open last 
winter, but couldn’t find any worms, 
and today we cut two more sick ones, 
and their livers were enlarged and a 
dark, blackish-green, dirty color, with 
tiny yellow spots all thru. They didn’t 
have anything in their intestines, and 
mostly oat hulls in their gizzards.”’ 

If the spots observed in the livers of 
the chickens you examined were hard 
and gritty, the disease is tuberculosis. 
If they were on the surface only, and 
not hard, it is probably fowl typhoid. 
It would be well for you to take one or 
more of your dead or ailing birds to a 
veterinarian for autopsy, to find out 
which disease it is. If it is tubercu- 
losis, of course it is useless to treat 
them, but if it is fowl typhoid, he can 
furnish you suitable treatment, 


McClarnon, 








Livestock News 


A sheep conference train will be op- 
erated by the Milwaukee railroad and 
the extension service at Iowa.State Col- 
lege, cooperating with the Iowa Sheep 
and Wool Growers’ Association and the 
various county Farm Bureaus in four- 
teen Iowa towns, July 20 to August 4. 

The train will consist of two cars, 
one containing lambs and equipment 
and the other a conference car. Buying 
and feeding western lambs, market de- 
mands, raising native lambs, economical 
feeding and flock management to avoid 
losses from parasites and other causes, 
will be discusssed. 

Cc. W. McDonald, extension specialist 
in animal husbandry; Charles Sexton, 
secretary of the Iowa Sheep and Wool 
Growers’ Association, and W. R. Hau- 
ser, agriculturist with the Milwaukee 
railroad, are among those who will be 
with the train. 

The schedule of stops follows: Rock 
Valley, July 20; Hartley, July 21; Spen- 
cer, July 22; Emmetsburg, July 23; Al- 
gona, July 24; Garner, July 26; Fonda, 
July 27; Rockwell City, July 28; Sac 
City, July 29; Storm Lake, July 30; 
Jefferson, July 31; Adel, August 1; Hux- 
ley, August 3; Ferguson, August 4. 

The meetings will start as near 1 
p. m. as the schedule of the trains on 
which the cars are moved will permit. 
The same train has just completed a 
three weeks’ run in South Dakota, with 
an average attendance at each meeting 
of 150 sheep breeders and feeders. 

The Bellows Bros. Shorthorn sale, 
at Maryville, Mo., on June 30, brought 
out a nice crowd and everything was 
sold, altho the bidding was conservative. 
The top of the sale was Supreme Cham- 
pion, a splendid yearling bull. He went 
to A. C. Lanham, Woodstock, Minn., at 
$350. Wm. Sandquist, Tilden, Neb., got 
Torchbearer at $185. Emory Larson, 
Harlan, Iowa; A. D. Thompson, Bedford, 
Iowa; Fred Hubbell, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Reese & McGregor, Prescott, Iowa, 
were good buyers of females in this 
sale. 


prices for new oats, combined 
acreage which is much be- 
low normal, makes this a good year in 
which to feed sheaf oats, according to 
E. T. Robbins, of the University of Illi- 
nois. Sheaf oats will take the place of 
both hay and grain for horses and oth- 
er farm stock. They will make a fine 
feed to use along with soybean hay. 
Sheaf oats should preferably be 
stored in the mow. jling them so that 


Low 
with a hay 


they do not. come in contact with ha; 
stored in the mow or with the side 
walls, will do much to keep down mouse 
damage. Hydrated lime scattered Over 
the bundles at the rate of about seven 
pounds for each ton of bundles as they 
are put away also discourages mice. 
Last year’s sheaf oats are still being 
fed to horses on the college farm. They 
eat them with a relish, since there is 
no taint of ‘‘mousiness.”’ 


Is a cottonseed meal and minera} 
mixture a good combination for feed- 
ing beef calves? This is one of the 
questions that will be discussed July 3 
at the fourteenth annual Cattle Feederg’ 

“Hey Day” program, at Ames. During 
the past year, two groups of calves at 
the Iowa agricultural experiment Station 
were fed cottonseed meal. One group 
received. a mineral mixture, the other 
did not. The results of this feeding ex. 
periment will be made public at Ames 
July 30. 4 

A total of eight groups of steer calves 
have been fed at Ames. Other reports 
will give the experimental results jp 
feeding different protein supplementa] 
feeds or combinations of two or more of 
these feeds to eight groups of steer 
calves. Another experiment shows the 
relative carcass values as well as the 
relative costs of finishing steer and 
heifer calves. 





TREND OF THE FARM MARKETS 


Prices of leading farm products early 
in the month were governed chiefly by 
changes in supply or in probable ship- 
ments. Wheat and oats sold a little 
lower, in response to more favorable 
crop news and indications of a heavy 
available supply from various sources, 
The trend of price also was slightly 
downward on corn, but the price of oats 
gained about 1 cent. There was little 
change in the barley market, 

Fresh meats were in poor demand on 
account of hot weather. Prices were 
unusually low, and the effect extended 
to the livestock market, despite moder- 
ate shipments. Prices of cattle, calves, 
hogs and lambs fluctuated considerably, 
but made no sustained recovery. The 
output of dairy products and eggs tends 
to be less abundant after June, and 
markets become steady to firm, but as 
yet without sharp changes. Poultry 
markets have held better than usual in 
the season of increasing supply of young 
stock, but prices of small broilers and 
even of fowls showed some weakness 
the first days of July. Fruits and 
vegetables are mostly turning out good 
yields and the price level sags easily 
under the weight of supplies. 

Domestic grain markets were irregu- 
lar in early July, influenced by conflict- 
ing conditions in the world market situ- 
ation. Wheat prices reached new low 
levels in domestic markets, with in- 
creasing movement of new winter wheat 
and further adjustment to the new crop 
basis. Corn prices advanced following 
threatened damage by hot, dry weather 
in the main producing sections, but 
markets weakened later on appearance 
of trade forecasts of a _ 3,000,000,000 
bushel crop. Prices of oats* advanced 
slightly, with a fair inquiry for the lib- 
eral supply in sight. 

The wool market continued to show 
improvement, particularly in the quan- 
tities moved in eastern markets. The 
volume of purchases was not great, but 
the increasing tendency which featured 
recent markets has continued. Prices, 
without advancing, tend to hold more 
firmly near the top level. 

Receivers of butter at most markets 
the first week of July found it compara- 
tively easy to keep arrivals moving, as 
buyers operated quite freely and spec- 
ulators were showing more _ interest. 
The storage figures indicate that the 
storing movement at the interior ware- 
house was considerably lighter during 
June than it was last year. Butter 
prices were showing little change early 
in the month, but the trend was slight- 
ly upward. 

Live and dressed poultry continued in 
liberal supply early in the month, while 
demand proved generally disappointing, 
and prices were unchanged or lower on 
most classes of fowls and chickens. 

Receipts of eggs at New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Boston showed 4 
decrease compared with previous weeks 
and a year ago, but the hot weather 
near the first of the month brought 
somewhat irregular conditions, depress- 
ing the market for lower grades and in- 
creasing the premium on fancy receipts 
which advanced from 1 to 2 cents in 
some markets. 





TESTS SHOW PROFITABLE COWS 

How dairymen get more money from 
fewer but better cows is shown by tw? 
groups of cows in the Wapsie Valley 
Cow Testing Association, according to 
Glen Anderson, tester. 

Twelve cows in this association which 
produced 340 pounds of butterfat the 
past year made the same income abové 
feed costs as 16 cows which produced an 
average of 271 pounds of butterfat per 
year. The owners of the better cows 
saved the investment in four cows % 
well as $124 for feed. This is also fur- 
ther proof, according to dairy specialists 
at Iowa State College, that the poorer 
producing cows are responsible for any 
surplus production and emphasizes the 
value of the cow testing slogan, “Not 
more, but fewer and better cows.” 


A dairy herd improvement association 
is an organization of dairy farmers in 
a community for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency and economy 
producing -milk and butterfat. 
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[rea Aivives at the Sheciff’s Home 


By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 








ane 


iF YOU WANT TO KNOW IF 
A MAN IS HONEST OR 
DISHONEST SEE WHOM 
HE ASSOCIATES WITH. 











HE GUARD SAYS / 
TED 1S IN BED; 


BuT WE KNOW HE 
is NOT— BUT WHO 


Is IN TEO'S BED ? 











KNEW TOO MUCH 

Two friends who had not seen each 
other for some time met in the street 
one day. 

“You're not looking: very well,” 
commented the first. “What’s the 
matter—ill?” 

“No, but I am rather worried,” 
replied his friend. “You remember 
me telling you about that fellow I 
engaged to trace my ancestors?” 

“Yes,” nodded the other. “What’s 
wrong? Has he been successful?” 

“Suocessful!” echoed the other, 
with a gasp of dismay. “I should say 
he had. Listen, man—I am having 
to pay him hush money!” 


TAKING A CHANCE 

Miss McChesty: “The brave take 
chances when necessary. Fools take 
chances unnecessarily.” 

Mister Meek: “I'm glad you 
brought up that subject. I've been 
wanting for some time to ask you to 
take a chance in a second-hand auto- 
mobile.” 

Miss McChesty: “Are you inviting 
me to go for a ride?” 


NOT HER WAY 

A little girl attending the Episcopal 
church for the first time was amazed 
to see all kneel down suddenly. She 
asked her mother what they were 
going to do. Her mother replied, 
“Hush, they’re going to say their 
prayers.” 

“What, with all their clothes on?” 


SILENCE, PLEASE 
“Didn’t you say your dog’s bark is 
worse than his bite?” 
“Yes,” 
“Then for goodness sake don’t let 
him bark. He just bit me.” 


BRINGING UP FATHER 
The average American family con- 
sists of 4.1 persons, we read, and 
you have one guess as to who consti- 
tutes the .1 person. 
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MORAL: 


DON’T MARRY 


He had gone into the library to 
put the thing up to her father and 
she was anxiously waiting on the 
front porch. 

“Well,” said the suitor when he 
returned, “he asked me how I was 
fixed and I told him I had $3,000 
in the bank.” 

“And what did he say to that?” 

“He borrowed it.” 


120 PER CENT RIGHT 


Jones: “How do you spend your 
income?” 
Smith: “About 30 per cent for 


shelter, 30 per cent for clothing, 40 
per cent for food and 20 per cent for 
amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 
per cent.” ? 


Smith: “That's right.” 


VELL? 
“Excuse me, lady, that toy is fif- 
teen cents?” 
“But I thought this was a five-and- 
ten-cent store?” 
“Vell, how much is five and ten?” 


DANGEROUS 
“Keep away from that there loud- 
speaker thing, Alfie,” said grandma, 
sternly. “That fellow what’s speak- 
ing has got a nasty cough.” 


HOW DAD FELT 
Tommy: “Why do you suppose Ad- 
am was created first?” 
Dad: “Oh, perhaps te give him a 
chance to say something.” 





JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A parade in Chicago calls atten- 
tion to the cheapness of meat. 
hope the butchers heard about it.” 
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IT’S A ROUND TRIP 

A couple of tourists called at a 
Maine farmhouse of an early morn- 
ing recently. 

“We were wondering,” spoke up 
the lady, “if we could get a glass 
of fresh milk?” 

“Now, that’s too bad,” sympa- 
thised the housewife, “but you see 
we live quite a ways from the city 
and the milkman hasn’t got here yet.” 


ON THE JOB 
Mistress (in drawing room to 
friends): “Yes, my maid can be re 


lied upon not to meddle with my per- 
sonal things—” (as maid enters)— 
“Mary, go and fetch me the letter 
from my dressing table.” 

Maid: “Yes, ma’am. The one about 
your brother’s wedding, or the one 


SOMETIMES 
Dean: “Why is it that girls like 
to become engaged to several men at 
once?” 
Lena: “You know, when you have 
only one match, it always ‘goes out.” 


IT CAN VARY 
She: “What do you consider the 
height of extravagance, John?” 
He: “Well, let’s see; you’re five 
feet eight inches, I should judge.” 


DIAPHANOUS 
Irate Father: “I can see right thru 
that chorus girl’s intrigue.” 
Lovesick Son: “I know, dad, but 
they all dress that way nowadays.” 
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AND THERE IT WAS 


When the guest was leaving the 
hotel to hurry to the station, he ne- 
ticed that he had forgotten some 
thing. He said to the page boy: 

“Run up quickly to Room 456 and 
just see if my umbrella is there. I 
think it’s to the left of the wash 
stand. But hurry up.” 

A minute later the boy returned 
and panted: “Yes, sir, the umbrella 
is still there, at the left of the wash 
stand.” 


NO USE TRYING 
Johnny: “I didn’t bring’ an ex- 
cuse for being absent yesterday be 
cause ma was too busy to write one 
this morning.” 


Teacher: “Then why didn’t your 
father write one?” 
Johnny: “Shucks, he’s no good 


making excuses. Ma catches him ev- 
ery time, and you’re smarter’n ma.” 


A RECIPROCATING ENGINE 

“Do you ever have to hurry to 
catch your morning train, Mr. Ballan- 
tyne?” 

“Well, it’s fairly even, you know. 
Either I’m standing on the platform 
when the train puffs in, or I puff im 
while the train stands at the plat- 
form.” 








REVERSE ENGLISH 

“What do you know about this 
man you say you are going to vote 
for?” the politician asked of a cité- 
zen, 

“Not a thing.” 

“Yet, you will support him?” 

“Yes, you see I know the other 
fellow.” 


THERE’S THE RUB! 


Company Promoter (trying to raise 
capital for new scheme): “But, my 
dear sir, it will make enormous prof- 
its eventually. It’s only in its in- 
fancy.” 

Financier: “Maybe—but I’m not!” 





SLIM AND SPUD 


Now Slim Can’t Buy Liniment 
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WITH YER LEGS 
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AwHiLe, — JUST 
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INSIST 
on the INSIDE FACTS 


‘Before You Buy YOUR TIRES 








ICOMPARE 


THESE PRICES 


AUTOMOBILE Manufacturers 
do not take chances with special 
brand tires. Why should you take 
the risk when you can save money 
by buying Firestone quality Old- 
field type from our dealers and in 
addition get their service. 


We list below the leading replacement sizes 





MAKE OF CAR 


Our 
TIRE Dealers’ 
SIZE 


Each 


Cash Price, 


A Special 
Brand 
Mail Or- 
der Tire 


Our 
Dealers’ 


Cash Price, 


Per Pair 





Ford... 
Chevrolet 


Chevrolet____.. 
Ford_*_____.. 


Ford 
Chevrolet 
Whippet. 


Erskine 
Plymouth_____. 


Chandler 
Dodge___.... 


Durant 
Graham-Paige 
Pontiac 
Roosevelt 
Willys-Knight 


a 


Nash 


Marquette 
Oldsmobile 


Buick 


Jordan_________. 


| Reo 


Gardner 
Marmon 
Oakiand 
Peerless.______.. 
Studebaker 


Viking... 





Franklin________. 
Hudson 7 
Hupmobile___. 


Packard. 


Pierce-Arrow 


_ ae : 





Chrysler________.. 


f 4.40-21 


$4.98 


4.50-20 
4.50-21 


5.60 
5.69 


4.75-19] 6.6§ 


4.75-20] 6.75 


Bek} 





11.65 





13.10 








gues 15.35 


$4.98 


5.60 
5.69 


6.65 


6.75 








$ 9.60 


10.90 
11.10 


12.90 


13.10 




















NDERNEATH the 

surface is where you 
get the cold truth about 
tire values. It’s the inside 
of the tire—the method 
of construction and the 
quality and quantity of materials — that 
determine its Stamina, Performance, 
Safety, VALUE. You can no more tell the 
quality of a tire by its outside appear- 
ance than you can tell the character of a 


man by the kind of clothes he wears. 


Firestone Service Dealers have cross 
sections of Firestone and special brand 


mail order tires. Go to them and make 
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Double Guarantee— 
Every tire manufactured by Fire- 
stone bears thename“FIRESTONE” 
and carries Firestone’s unlimited 
guarantee and that of our 25.,- 
000 Service Dealers and Service 
Stores. You are doubly protected. 








- your own comparisons, 
unin fluenced by any sales 
propaganda. Check every 
vital point—rubber vol. 


ume, weight, width, thick. 





ness, and plies under the 
tread. Then buy accordingly —ON 
FACTS AND FACTS ALONE. Against 
the various claims presented about dif. 
ferent tires, isn’t this the most logical 
suggestion ever made to you? Could 
there be any more positive way to def. 
nitely determine which tires offer you 
the most for your money? There can 


be no question or controversy when you 
get the FACTS yourself. 














COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 


Firestone 
Oldfield Type 


172 
16.99 








KA Special Brand 
Mail Order Tire 


161 
15.73 
4.74 








More Rubber Vol., cu. in. 
More Weight, pounds . 
More Width, inches 4.75 
\More Thickness, inch . 2627 -§78 
‘More Plies at Tread . 6 a 
'Same Price . $5.69 $5.69 


6.00-19 H. D. TIRE 


Firestone | HA Special Brand 
Oldfield Type Mail Order Tire | 


298 2.67 
28.35 26.80 
5.98 5.84 
-840 -821 
8 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 











More Rubber Vol.,cv. in. 
|More Weight, pounde 
More Width, inches 


More Thickness, inch . 
More Plies at Tread . 
‘Same Price ... 


| 








$11.40 

















*A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a manufac- 
turer for distributors such as Mail Order houses, 
oil companies and others, under a name that does 
not identify the tire manufacturer to the public, 
usually because he builds his “best quality” tires 
under his own name. Firestone puts his name on 
every tire he makes. 








Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Commun- 
ity and See For Yourself Sections Cut From Various Tires. 


-. 


Compare Quality — Construction— and Price! 


Copyright, 1981, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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